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Brother, How Much Do You Pay for Eggs? 


Been a luxury all winter, eggs 


have. 

A little hard on the house- 
keeper, but mighty comforting to 
the men and women who herd 
hens, 

If you have felt all along that 
these hen-herders were getting 
too large a slice of your family 
income, 

Here’s a chance to get back at 
them; 

On February 20, I will issue the 
annual poultry number of Farm- 
ers’ Mail and Breeze, 

And I’m feeling pretty confi- 
dent that, as usual, it will be the 
biggest thing of the year in the 
agricultural field, 

The biggest not only in the 
amount of good stuff in it 

But also and especially, in the 
results it brings advertisers—ad- 
vertisers of every class. 

I guarantee for this issue a cir- 
culation of 100,000 copies—and 
every copy will ‘go to a good, 
wide-awake farm-family. 

One hundred thousand farm 
homes in Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and adjacent territory, 
where crops have been good and 
money is plentiful. 

These people, mind you, are not 
professional poultry raisers—just 
prosperous farm folks who are 
making money from a variety of 
crops, including hens, 

And are buyers of everything 
that the average American family 
buys, from automobiles down to 
waffle irons, 


The annual poultry number of 


ees Mail and Breeze has be- 
come recognized institution 


among these people—a guide for 
the year’s work in one of the 
farm’s most productive depart- 
ments, 

They keep it by them through- 
out ‘the year, 

Hence for the advertiser it is a 
twelve months’ standing adver- 
tisement. 

I don’t want to say I'll “guar- 
antee results’— 

But I can hardly conceive of a 
proposition that can be adver- 
tised at all ina general way, which 
is not pretty certain to pay in 
this issue. 

I wish you would “try it out.” 

At 30 cents a line for 100,000 
choice circulation, you can’t fail 
to get your money back. 

Forms close February 15—early 
in the morning. 

Send in your copy to-day. 

Please remember this— 

Farmers’ Mail and Breeze cov- 
ers Kansas more thoroughly than 
any other agricultural paper in 
the world covers one state. On 
no rural delivery route in the 
state have we less than six paid 
subscribers; on more than half of 
the rural routes of the state every 
farmer is a paid subscriber to 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. 

Can you beat it? 

Send your copy now—30 cents 
per line. 


Publisher. 
Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 27, 1900. 


New York Office, 1806 Flatiron Bldg. 
Chicago "i 1409 U. S. Express Bldg. 
Kansas City Office, 401 Century ise 
Omaha Office, 1012 N. Y, Life Bldg. 
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The St. Louts Star 


and 


AA five Months’ Record 








This advertisement is of vital interest to every foreign advertiser 
for it tells the story of a LIVE NEWSPAPER in a LIVE CITY. 

The St. Louis Star has closed contracts with the six leading De- 
partment Stores in St. Louis, whereby they guaras.‘ee to use 850,000 
agate lines for the year 1909. These six stores are, 


William Barr Dry Goods Company The Famous 
The Grand Leader B. Nugent & Bro. 
Penny & Gentles Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 


Five months ago, when Mr. E. G. Lewis took hold of the Srar, 
three of these stores were not running a line in the paper, and the 
_other three were using it only sparingly. 

These St. Louis merchants are shrewd advertisers—they are here 
on the ground—they know local newspaper conditions better than any 
class of advertisers and we could not pull the wool over their eyes 
if we wanted to. 

Within these five months the Star has increased its home circula- 
tion—copies delivered direct to the homes by carriers—300%, and 
additional home subscriptions are being gained more rapidly from day 
to day by the Star than any other St. Louis Newspaper. 

‘A further fact is our gain in foreign advertising. The month of 
January, 1909, will easily show a gain of 50% over the same month 
last year. 

By contracting now you will have the benefit of the present rates 
for a year’s time, and that not only means good value to begin with, 
but extra good value as the circulation increases. 








The Lewis Publishing Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Representatives New York Representative 
Barnard & Branham, Boyce Bldg. E. L. Packer, Flat Iron Bldg. 
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WHY AMERICANS FAIL IN 
ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
TALKS FRANKLY ABOUT THE REA- 
SONS WHY SOME ADVERTISERS 
FAIL IN ENGLAND—NEED FOR 
MORE THOROUGH WORK AND UN- 
DERSTANDING OF TEMPERAMENT. 


By Lord Northciiffe. 
(Written especially for’ Printers’ Ink.) 


You ask me why a number of 
American advertisers who have 
been successful in their own coun- 
try have not met with a corre- 
sponding degree of good fortune 
in England. 

I would point out that, as a 
matter of fact, there are a num- 
ber of American businesses that 
are extremely prosperous. A 
business once established in Eng- 
land may be considered more per- 
manent than anywhere else; that, 
we think, is a settled fact. The 
English are less changeable than 
any other people; but, on the 
other hand, they are not so easily 
captured. 

Many of your business people 
who wish to establish themselves 
in England do not sufficiently sur- 
vey the field; and, as a rule, do 
not send their best men. 

People have come to me with 
letters of introduction, who have 
been sent over to open business 
in England, though they have 
never been out of the United 
States before, and have no idea ot 
English customs, spelling or busi- 
ness habits. I have known them 
to come to London to introduce 
goods which are already over- 
produced in England. 1 have seen 
them send over tons of printed 
matter that, from lack of knowl- 
edge, was absolutely worthless, or 
less, than,,worthless. 


NEW YORK, Fes. 3, 1909. No. 5. 


I remember one concern spend- 
ing a great sum of money in ad- 
vertising the fact that they were 
about to introduce American 
“shoes” to England. No one could 
gens what they were after. 

“shoe” with us means a low 
= Be with you it means, I believe, 
what we call a boot. This is only 
one of many mistakes that I have 
seen made. 

It is absolutely essential before 
entering the English market to. 
have. preliminary _ investigations 
made by one. who_ understands 
British demands and_ British 
ways. The nature of the com- 
petition that will have to be faced 
should also be carefully ascer- 
tained. 

A new-comer must also remem- 
ber that the habits of the people 
in, different parts of England vary 
much more greatly than do the 
habits of people in different parts 
of the United States. Scotland is 
in many ways entirely different to 
the North of England, and the 
North of England is again quite 
unlike the South. The hours and 
habits of business men vary con- 
siderably in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

A. common complaint made by | 
the visiting American is that the 
heads of our business concerns 
are inaccessible. They are not in- 
accessible when the time comes 
for the discussion of business, but 
they very wisely avoid unneces- 
sary business interviews, a prin- 
ciple that I. notice is being fol- 
lowed in the United States much 
more than when I first made its 
acquaintance, fifteen years ago. 

Our interviews are much short- 
er. The Englishman is said to 
be blunt and brusque. He does 
not mean to be, but while he is 
at business he gets through as 
much as he possibly can. English. 
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business letters are much shorter 
than yours; you do not think 
yourseives courteously used if a 
business reply seems. brief. 

1 do not .think you can expect 
an American with less than a 
years knowledge of England to 
make a very accurate survey of 
the field. 

In regard to advertising, the 
situations are quite dissimilar; 
with you it is the evening papers 
that have great circulation; with 
us the morning journals, save in 
one or two parts of the North of 
England, where, as with you, the 
evening journal looks as though 
it may predominate. We have not 
your array of monthly magazines. 
We have practically no mail order 
journals, but we have hundreds 
of weekly newspapers and periodi- 
cals, each in their way valuable 
to the advertisers. 

An American friend came to 
me eight years ago with regard 
to the introduction of his busi- 
ness into England, and asked my 
advice in handling a domestic 
commodity and necessity. It had 
been his intention to put the mat- 
ter in charge of a gentleman in 
London who handled a considera- 
ble number of other specialties. I 
said to him: You would not dream 
of handing your Chicago business 
over to a middle man, and here 
you propose to do so with a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 people. He 
thought it over, and, after adjust- 
ing his affairs, came to England 
himself, made a general survey of 
the country, and then selected one 
of the smaller towns for his ex- 
periment. I gather that he has 
made a large fortune, for he is 
now coming to England to em- 
bark on another venture, which 
I have no doubt will be as suc- 
cessful as his first, 

Every country has its preju- 
dices, its natural likes and dis- 
likes, for many of which it is 
difficult to ascribe any reason. 
Many American articles have 
failed in England for need of a 
little adjustment. In such small 
matters as the wearing of boots, 
for example. You wear light boots 
and in wet and cold weather put 
on “rubbers,” or, as we say, “go- 
loshes.” Rubbers with us are 


INK. 





regarded as something for old 
maids and curates; when they are 
mentioned it is a_ signal for 
laughter. You will remeniber 
that the Curate in the “Private 
Secretary” carried round with him 
a pair of goloshes and a bottle of 
milk. I do not see why the habit 
of wearing rubbers should not be 
made general in England, where 
we have more damp days than 
you, and are just as tond of 
catching cold. 

It is useless, however, to try 
to force some things on people, 
‘lhe Pullman car, for instance, 
was a hopeless failure in Eng- 
land, I cannot tell you why, but 
the people did not like them. 
‘there are only one or two now 
running. But a modification of 
the Pullman car would, in my 
judgment, have been very suc- 
cessful. 

There are splendid business op- 
portunities in England, where the 
compactness of the country makes 
business operations much more 
easy than in a vast aggregation 
of States like yours, 

Let me, in conclusion, urge a 
thorough preliminary investiga- 
tion beforehand as to the article 
concerned and the method of ad- 
vertising it. A hurried three 
weeks’ visit to London is not of 
the least use. 

Some years ago a man came to 
me with a letter of introduction, 
asking for advice as to whether 
he should open some “shoe-shin- 
ing saloons.” He _ had been 
through London once on his way 
to Paris, and. had noticed that 
there were no “shoe parlors,” as 
he called them, Here was a city, 
he said, with’ a population taken 
on a Chicago or Philadelphia ba- 
sis of ten or twelve millions, 
where there must be a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for such an en- 
terprise. I pointed out to him 
that in England that kind of thing 
was done at home, and that if 
a person should appear on: the 
streets with unbrushed boots, he 
would be regarded as far from 
respectable. However, my advice 
was disregarded. I understand 
that the shoe saloon was opened, 
and ‘the proprietor gathered in 
about twenty customers a week. 
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SIXTY-EIGHT 
PRINTING PRESSES: 


Sixty-eight printing presses are in operation 
to issue the editions of THe Laptes’ Home 
JournaL and Tue Saturpay EveEnine 
Post. Some of these (like the illustration) 
are capable, not only of printing a whole’ 
magazine of certain size, but also attaching 
the cover, folding and stitching, and deliv= | 
ering the magazine complete: . 


WENTY- TWO of ourpresses 

are run all day and all night; 
the remainder run by day only. 
Their total capacity is 250,000 
SATURDAY EVENING POSTS 
per day and 85,000 LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNALS per day. 

The magnitude of our business 
is naturally a source of gratifica- 
tiomto us. It is doubly welcome, 
because it has resulted in part 
from a form of business promo- 
tion, in which we believed from 


The Curtis Publishing Company. : 


the beginning, and to which we, 
more and more, subscribe. That 
method is advertising. We have 
had a good product to sell, but 
we would never have sold so 
much of it if we had not adver- 
tised it steadily, and, as our 
means grew, increasingly. We 
have not asked the public to 
come to us; we have gone to 
them, and they have accepted 
us. This secret of success: is 
free to all. : 
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TESTIMONIALS IN ADVER- 
TISING. 


HOW THEY ARE OBTAINED—GETTING 
VALUE OUT OF THEM-—ENSURING 
ENDORSERS’ REPLIES—MODERN USE 
OF TESTIMONIALS. 


By- George Frank Lord. 

The’ testimonial is one of the 
oldest and best of advertising in- 
struments. The person who stout- 
ly asserts that he is never in- 
tuenced by testimonials will prob- 
ably also say that he nevef 
bought anything as a result of 
seeing it advertised. It is usually 
easy to prove the inaccuracy of 
such statements. 

Until the evolution of a perfect 
man with infallible judgment, and 
universal knowledge, we ‘must all 
of us depend on the experience 
and opinion of others—and that is 
exactly what a testimonial repre- 
sents. 

Eve said she ate the apple be- 
cause the serpent told her it was 
good. And Adam in like manner 
acted on Eve’s testimonial, 

And so it will be unto the end 
of time. 

Few people possess initiative or 
act independently. All follow the 
leader to a greater or less de- 
gree. Hence a testimonial that 
makes credible statements about 
the value of any article is and 
always will be a strong means of 
promoting sales of that article. 

The popular idea among many 
advertising men is that testimoni- 
als are rarely genuine. But any 
experienced mail - order man 
knows that it is easy to get testi- 
monials for any article of fair 
merit. 

In the first place, many people 
crave publicity. They want their 
names in print. This is especially 
true of self-centered people, who 
take a morbid pleasure in dwell- 
ing on their personal ailments. 
The average patent medicine tes- 
timonial is genuine for this rea- 
son, and also because the patent 
medicine ad appeals chiefly to 
hypochondriacs who are not sick, 
but imagine they are when they 
read their “symptoms.” The same 
ad creates the sickness and effects 
a cure, a la Christian Science, The 





purchase of the medicine is really 
unnecessary exrept from the ad- 
vertiser’s viewpoint. 

Naturally a person who has 
been so _ miraculously rescued 
from an imaginary ailment by a 
mixture of cheap whiskey, a bit- 
ter laxative, and water is very 
grateful to his preserver; hence 
he rushes. into authorship, for- 
wards his testimonial, and proudly 
awaits the day when he can pose 
before an awe-struck public as 
the man whose life was saved by 
Dr. Bunko’s Elixir. 

The first work I did in adver. 
tising was securing, editing and 
writing headlines for testimonials, 
Endorsers not only “came _for- 
ward” willingly, but were actual- 
ly indignant if they failed to see 
their testimonials in print within 
a short time. Of course, there 
are many testimonials not only 
genuine as to authorship, but de- 
scriptive of real benefits derived. 
Whether spontaneous or solicited, 
they are sincere expressions of 


satisfaction with the article pur-' 


chased, and often represent the 
astonishment of the purchaser 
that the article really proved to 
be as good as the advertiser's 
claim. 

The usual method of obtaining 
testimonials in the mail order 
business is to write to a pur- 
chaser after a suitable lapse of 
time asking if the article is en- 
tirely satisfactory. If the article 
is fairly meritorious, the reply will 
contain a testimonial. Then a 
little tactful correspondence will 
gain permission to publish it in 
a booklet or in periodicals. In 
the writer’s first testimonial work 
it was found that the letters were 
too much alike. The writers, not 
being advertising men, failed to 
bring out strongly the distinctive 
features of their respective cases 
that were of greatest advertising 
value. This difficulty was over- 
come in the following way: A 
set of questions was sent to the 
prospective endorser, and he was 
requested to answer them on the 
blank form in the spaces provided 
and sign it at the end. In sign- 
ing it he gave permission to se- 
lect and arrange the facts in a 
testimonial for publication, mak- 
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ing any desired change in the 
wording, as long as there was no 
departure from the facts. 4 

The best time to get a testt- 
monial is shortly after the pur- 
chase is made, while the buyer’s 
first enthusiasm is at its height. 
It is a sad but true fact that grat- 
itude does not, as a rule, endure. 

Further, advantages resulting 
from the use of an article are not 
always permanent, and unless the 
testimonial is secured at the 
psychological time, it cannot be 
obtained at all. 

The value of a testimonial de- 
pends, first, on the standing of 
the giver. Few readers of adver- 
tisements investigate testimonials, 
hence every care should be taken 
to introduce all the. circumstan- 
tial evidence that will tend to 
prove its authenticity. If the en- 
dorser is a public official such as 
“Sheriff of Boone County,” but 
merely signs himself “John 
Jones,” the heading should state 
that he is the sheriff of Boone 
County. If possible, both his 
photograph and his signature 
should be reproduced, or, in the 
case of a very important testi- 
monial, the entire letter should 
be photo-engraved. The address 
should be given in the greatest 
possible detail—street and num- 
ber or R. F..D. number. 

When the advertising is local- 
ized as in newspaper advertising, 
the testimonials used should be of 
people in that vicinity. The writer 
once prepared a booklet contain- 
ing brief extracts from more than 
a thousand testimonials, all ar- 
ranged geographically, so that, no 
matter where an inquirer lived, he 
could find a testimonial in this 
book from some one in his State, 
or county or city. 

Having done everything possi- 
ble to make the testimonial cred- 
ible, the next effort should be to 
use it where it will do the most 
good. Some advertisers send to 
inquirers a book containing hun- 
dreds of complete testimonials, 
the chief value of which is to im- 
press the reader with the great 
number of endorsers. It estab- 
lishes a presumption of truth, on 
the theory that an advertiser 
would not dare to manufacture so 


many fraudulent testimonials. But, 
on reflection, it will be seen that 
one good testimonial, if believed, 
will do aS much selling work as a 
thousand. 

It is possible to get people to 
read one testimonial, but not tu 
read a thousand. Hence, a bet- 
ter way to use them is to intro- 
duce them. into the text of the 
booklet separately, to support the 
various statements made. . Thus, 
if writing about the economy of 
an article, follow the argument 
with a testimonial that empha- 
sizes its economical features. If 
you write that it is easy to op- 
erate, follow this with a testi- 
monial telling how a little child 
operates it successfully, etc. 

Such testimonials will not only 
be read, but they prove every 
claim as you make it; hence, at 
the conclusion of the reading, the 
reader is logically forced to buy. 

The writer once prepared a 
specimen booklet along these 
lines for a large mail-order house 
selling a hundred or more sepa- 
rate propositions, with the result 
that the entire line of booklets 
was changed to this style, and 
have so remained for years, as it 
increased their efficiency material- 


y. 

Another very important point in 
the use of testimonials is the writ- 
ing of the heading. Many adver- 
tisers use testimonials without dis- 
play headings, but this is bad 
practice, as they run the risk of 
failure to have them read. The 
headline of a testimonial should 
display the leading feature, so 
that the point is made, even if 
the body of the testimonial is not 
read. 

Skeptical people write to the 
addresses given in testimonials 
for verification of the statements 
made therein. In many cases, 
they fail to enclose postage, or 
perhaps the endorser is too busy 
to reply. As a result, the testi- 
monial does more harm than 
good. 

To protect himself against. this, 
the advertiser should make a com- 
mission arrangement with the 
endorser, whereby he agrees to 
pay a_s‘ated sum for each sale 
made to an inquirer whose letter 
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the endorser has answered, and 
whose name-has been filed by the 
endorser as one to whom he has 
written. 

Such an arrangement also tends 
to keep alive the enthusiasm of 
the endorser. Of course, when 
really high-class testimonials are 
used; such a plan is not feasible, 
and inquirers should not be en- 
couraged: to write to endorsers, 
else’. the .advertiser is likely to 
receive a letter from an endorser 
forbidding: further use of his tes- 
timonial. 

The advertiser who uses testi- 
monials’ properly will never be in 
doubt as to their value. As far 
as the prejudiced advertiser is 
concerned, who says: “I will not 
use testimonials. Leave them to 
the patent medicine people,” one 
need only ask: “Why do the 
patent medicine people use them?” 

Further, a glance through the 
advertising pages of the leading 
magazines, or the booklets of 
many high-class advertisers, will 
show that such prejudice is far 
from universal. 





TRANSPORTATION FOR AD- 
VERTISING. 


The anti-pass provision of the 
railroad rate act is amended for 
the benefit of publishers of news- 
papers and periodicals by a bill 
introduced in Congress last week 
by Representative Hayes, of Cal- 
ifornia. It provides that nothing 
in the law “shall be construed to 
prohibit the interchange by car- 
riers and publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals of transportation 
for advertising and printing, when 
based on the lawfully advertised 
schedule rates of both the carriers 
and publishers as a basis for such 
exchange.” 


————$+_+ 0 >—___—__ 





The Rochester Evening Times 
has given out to its friends and 
patrons a very practical and 
handy souvenir—a sterling letter 
opener and pen knife combined. 





Henry M. Hitchcock, for 28 years 
with the Bradstreet Co., and former] 
an advertising man, died in New Yor 
January 25. 


A NEW SCHEME TO BEAT 
SUBSCRIPTION FAKIRS. 


One of the worst nuisances of 
the publishing business has of late 
years been the subscription fakir, 

He goes into a town as the sub- 
scription agent of some big and 
widely known publication, gets 
many good dollars from its peo. 
ple, and then skips town. 

Of course the publisher loses 
in double measure. He loses the 
actual dollars the fakir collects, 
and he loses the good will of the 
indignant people who believed that 
they subscribed. 

The only means of protection 
which the publishers have had 
against these parasites who live 
at their expense has been the 
publishers’ organization. By this 
means information about the com- 
mon enemy was collected and 
warnings issued, and some offend- 
ers punished and put to jail. 
Every little while the publishers 
have sent a man to jail for such 
offenses, but somehow they have 
never been able to stamp out the 
pests very successfully. 

Now comes. Montclair, New 
Jersey, with a new plan which 
nobody seems to have thought of 
before—and compels every sub- 
scription agent to take out a li- 
cense before he can begin work. 

This scheme gives the city au- 
thorities a chance to size up all 
those who want to take subs, and 
seems to be sufficient of a scare 
to the crooked agents to keep 
them away. As a measure of lo- 
cal protection this plan seems 
very admirable and goes a long 
way toward safeguarding publish- 
ing interests as well as citizens. 

Montclair was driven to this 
ingenious plan by necessity. <A 
fakir not long ago “cleaned up” 
over $500 in a few days masque- 
rading as a subscription agent for 
a magazine of national fame. 

Publishers are showing much 
interest in the new plan, and be- 
lieve it will be the means of driv- 
ing out fakirs. 

——_—_+o-——__—_—_. 

Franklin P. Alcorn, New York, 
has secured the representation in 
the Eastern field of the Cohoes 
(N. Y.) Republican. 
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It ¥ You Have Something to 





Sell, These Books are for YOU 











We want to present saa two 
little books, free of charge. and 
with our compliments to men 
who sell things. 


They are condensed and crisp 
essays on advertising in its rela- 
tion to social and economic. life. 
The writer analyzes advertising, 
takes it to pieces as a jeweler 
unscrews a watch, exhibits its. 
component parts, shows how it 
is put together, and shows its 
indispensable function in mod- 
ern civilization. 


All you have to do is to write 
for them to the nearest office: of 
the J. Walter Thompson. Com- 
pany. But be sure to write on, 
your business letterhead. 


The 
J. W. T. 
Service 


We have written the “J. W: 
T. Book” and “Advertising as a 
Selling Force” for the purpose 
of putting into type and paper 
the J. W. T. idea of personal 
service in advertising. 

The “J. W. T. Book” con- 
tains 72 pages, beautifully print- 
ed on laid antique paper. “Ad- 
vertising as a Selling Force” is 
a 24-page booklet illustrated with 
advertising pictures. We send 
both on request. Simply..write 
and ask for them. 

N. B. To those who are not en- 
gaged in advertising or manufacturing 
or selling pa. the price of_the two, 
books is 50 cents. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


NEW YORK, - 44 se 23d Street 
BOSTO - 31 Milk Street 
DETROIT, Trussed Canatane ‘Building 
CHICAGO, ‘he Bonding 
CLEVEL. ‘AND, American’ Trust Bu 
CINCINNATI, First National Bank ae 
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HOW A _ SHIPWRECK AD- 
VERTISED A PLAY. 


By Paul Lewis. 


No such combination of timely 
and effective advertising with 
lucky coincidence has been seen 
in many a day as Frederic 
Thompson’s taking advantage of 
the thrilling ocean wreck of the 
Republic to boom his “via Wire- 
less” theatrical show in Philadel- 
phia, 

On Saturday night, January 28, 
“Via Wireless” was brought to 
this city ready for opening in the 
Chestnut Street Opera House on 
Monday morning. _On that same 
Saturday night the White Star 
Liner was rammed by the steam- 
ship Florida, and out there on 
the fog-bound, stormy Atlantic 
was acted in real life the very 
same life-saving drama that 
Thompson has presented so vivid- 
ly in his show. 

He was not slow to take ad- 
vantage of this unexpected aid. 
In the very Sunday morning 
newspapers which contained the 
first stories of the wreck and res- 
cue at sea appeared large adver- 
tisements coupling the real hap- 
pening with the theatrical pro- 
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Frederic Thompson's 


| GREAT PRODUCTION OF 
Via Wireless 
| aa Real as Reality Itself. The Sensation of the | 
! Century At the ; 
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Chestnut Street Opera House 


Beginning ‘Tomorrow 














duction. “Via Wireless” is the 
story of the wreck of the steam- 
ship Mongolia, the summoning of 
help by wireless and the transfer- 
ring of the passengers in the 
midst of a raging storm. It is a 
thriller from start to finish. 


The sputtering of the wireless 
transmitter, the — lightning-like 
sparks are real, as the production 
is equipped with real wireless ap. 
paratus, and the storm scene ig 
one of the most realistic ever 
staged, 

It is doubtful if any theatrical 
show ever had such a press boost 
as this actual saving of 761 lives, 
via wireless, following the dis- 
abling of the Republic. Full ad 
vantage of it was taken, not only 
in newspaper advertising, but in 
a vivid display outside the theatre 
on Monday night. The wingless 
apparatus was brought out, 
placed above the entrance, witha 
stout-lunged megaphone man %3 
accompanist. Its banging, sput- 
tering and flashing sparks could 
be heard and seen for squares, 
and soon attracted an immense 
crowd, This was repeated every 
evening during the week, preced- 
ing the show. 

Jack Binns, the Republic’s wire- 
less hero, was brought to Phila- 
delphia by Thompson a few days 
after he landed to make a speech 
at the theatre and to visit the 
newspaper offices and _ thus* get 
free press notices for the show. 

With the newspapers full of the 
Republic-Florida story, with Con- 
gress debating a law to compel 
the installation of wireless ap 
paratus on all passenger-carrying 
ships, with Thompson advertising 
“Via Wireless” graphically in the 
newspapers and _ supplementing 
with a striking street display, it 
is not to be wondered that the 
Chestnut Street Opera House has 
had the S. R. O. sign out at every 
performance, 

——<+oo———_—— 


The Delineator, beginning with 
the April issue, increases to 800- 
line size of page. This, it is ex- 
pected, will greatly improve the 
magazine in many ways, and will 
be an especially good thing for its 
advertisers, The Delineator, says 
Mr. Black, advertising manager, 
is making unusually rapid strides 
in circulation at present. 

The Butterick Trio will thus be 
of uniform size after April, the 
Designer and the New Idea Mag- 
azine having already changed size. 
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Breaks All Advertising and 
p BW [ ba if Circulation Records of any 
Louisiana Paper in 1908 


During the year 1908 no newspaper in New Orleans has 
grown as steadily and healthily, in public esteem and patron. 
age as has The Item. 

In no month of the past year did the combined record of 
local and foreign display advertising fall below the record of 
the year before—thus indicating that neither hard times nor 
increased competition could affect the ever-strengthening hold 
that The Item has upon the advertising public. 

During the year just past TheNew Orlenas Item purchased the 
name, good will and subscription Hsets of The New Orleans 
Morning World and added to its already comprehensive news- 
paper plant about seventy-five thousand dollars’ investment in 
the presses and newspaper equipment and installation of The 
Morning World, 

The result is that The Item has: to-day probably the newest 
newspaper plant in the country and not only the most commo- 
dious and complete newspaper equipment in New Orleans, but 
occupies what is probably the model newspaper plant of the 
entire South. 

The aeenaent policy of The Item, its advocacy of those 
things which are for the best interests of the people, has con- 
tinued to bring to it the support of the better element of New 
Orleans and surrounding territory. The circulation growth and 
general improvement of The Item is shown in the figures given 
below for local and foreign display advertising, of which The 
Item carries between twenty-five and thirty-five per cent. more 
than its nearest competitor, 

Speaking in the Nght of two yearns’ fulfilled promises for im- 
provement, The Item pledges itself to push on to the great end 
set of giving the business interests and the people of the South 
a journalistic exponent of their hopes and aspirations. 


Advertising Record in Agate Lines (14 Lines to the Inch) 
1907 1908 i 


Net Gain 

Local Foreign Local Foreign Local Foreign 

Month Display Display Display Display Display Display 
ony ‘iia 187,824 64,036 209,104 48,314 21,280 ‘*15,722 
ebruary ....167,524 71,120 187,203 57,400 109,684 *13,720 
March ....... 287,434 77,906 283,080 96,460 *4,354 18,404 
NT so 6. die 04 197,848 75,712 226,758 97,454 28,910 21,742 
ES 199,888 68,445 246,512 86,304 46,624 17,948 
ee 198,310 58,786 226,086 75,866 27,776 17,080 
ME Gihecee ds 173,110 48,468 202,118 72,814 29,008 24,346 
August ...... 189,910 51,100 233,500 51,808 43,680 798 
September ..195,700 56,980 225,120 63,350 29,330 6,370 
October ..... 221,116 73,850 280,546 76,244 59,430 2,394 
November ...246,806 62,482 352,422 78,358 105,616 15,876 


December ....255,360 46,088 356,720 68,886 101,360 22,7908 
Total. ..2,520,920 755,034 3,020,264 873,438 *Decrease 


The New Orleans Item increased its local and foreign display 
advertising in the year 1908 over the year 1907 by a total of 626,748 
my lines. This was the net = in display advertising alone. 

8 is a gain equal to 44,767 inches; 2,238 columns or 319 pages,— 
almost a page of display advertising gained for each day of the 
year. 


Net Advertising Gain for Year . . {{octl ; 08-344 lines 
Net Circulation Gain for the Year, 1,578 Copies Daily 


(Net paid circulation of The’ New Orleans Item, now over 
ae agg and Sunday. Detailed statements furnished on appli- 
cation, 

The Item guarantees 50 per cent more total circulation than 
pe d other New Orleans paper and a city circulation larger than any 
other TWO New Orleans newspapers COMBINED. 
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WHAT COULD A MILLION 
DO TO IVORY SOAP? 





AN INTERESTING CONTROVERSY— 
THE POSSIBLE EFFECT OF A 
STRONG CAMPAIGN ON AN _ ES- 
TABLISHED REPUTATION—DIFFER- 
ING OPINIONS, 





Ever since the suggestion was 
first made in a publisher’s ad 
in Printers’ INK, January 6th, 
that a million dollars worth of 
intelligent competitive advertis- 
ing could not make a dent in 
Ivory Soap trade, there has been 
comment among advertising men. 

The statement quickly and sur- 
prisingly divided opinion into 
two camps, and some of the most 
skillful advertising men were 
sure that it was very radical and 
unwise to say what a million dol- 
lars worth of intelligent advertis- 
ing could not do. Still other ad- 
vertising men, equally bright, 
smile with absolute assurance as 
they insist that Ivory Soap 
wouldn’t feel a million dollars 
worth of advertising any more 
than a cow feels a gnat on its 
horns. 

Quite undoubtedly the ques- 
tion strikes pretty deep down 
into the fundamentals of adver- 
tising, or there would not be such 
dissenting opinions among such 
intelligent and trained men, nor 
such absolute assurance that 
they are right. It is very evi- 
dent that the subject doesn’t deal 
simply with Ivory Soap, but with 
advertised propositions in gen- 
eral. Ivory Soap is but a type— 
it was picked out as a prominent 
example of a general condition. 
Ivory Soap is an article of merit 
and has been backed with many 
years of advertising. The ques- 
tion now is, what could or could 
not a competitor do who should 
come to the field with a good sim- 
ilar article and money to spend 
to the extent of a million? 

How deeply is Ivory Soap en- 
trenched? What would it take to 
wean the immense number of 
housewives who use it from Ivory 
Soap? Is an ‘advertising reputa- 
tion such as Ivory enjoys invul- 
nerable? Are American people 


quick to shift to new products in 
response to new advertising? 
Can the product of twenty years’ 
accumulated publicity and use be 
seriously endangered by a tremen- 
dous million dollar campaign in, 
say, a year? All thesé¢*are ques- 
tions which are raised by this con- 
troversy, and questions which go 
down pretty deep. 

Another side of the matter is 
the speculation as to the trade 
mark value of a name and a 
phrase. If someone would call 
up Proctor & Gamble and ask 
them how much money they'd 
take for their name or their 
phrase, “og 44-100% pure,” or “it 
floats’—what sum would they 
name, if you could get them to 
take you seriously? 

The following letter from an 
advertising man who is sanguine 
as to the battering power of a 
million, opens the controversy: 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of January 6th Mr. 
Wallace C. Richardson, in an ad, ven- 
tures the statement that a million dol- 
lars worth of intelligent competitive 
advertising would not make a dent in 
Ivory Soap trade. I take this to mean 
that a million dollars spent on a white 
floating soap equal to Ivory at this stage 
of its establishment would not be felt 
by the Proctor & Gamble Company. 

The proposition in itself is of too 
little consequence to answer as it is 
only one man’s opinion, advanced with- 
out sufficient reason to back it up. 
“Why is a mouse?” “Because the 
higher the fewer.” But the million dol- 
lar remark serves to bring out one of 
the most important points in advertis- 
ing, one which ought to have first con- 
sideration always: ‘Is advertising a 
matter of money or is it a question of 
manipulation ?” p 

To cut loose in the soap market with 
a million dollars would not mean much 
to Ivory unless the scheme, the idea, the 
manner of getting public tongue a-wag- 

ing about the new soap happened to 
5 animated and clever. Jt is my pe 
sonal opinion that a million dollars 
hitched to a good name with a slogan 
on the side and well timed, touching off 
local cities in logical sequence, would 
not only give Ivory a dent, but give 
some of the smaller soap concerns a 
slight headache. The Proctor & Gamble 
Company have not yet reached the point 
where they cease to feel competition. 
It is sometimes more difficult te op- 
press a small institution than a large 
one. The little one can side-step while 
the big one cannot. 

It would be easier to make a dent, as 
we say, with half a million and a Sunny 
Jim scheme than with a million dollars 
and a Uneeda Biscuit idea. 

My point is not whether a million 
dollars would cripple a product now in 
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the market, but can an amount of 
money be considered a safe or certain 
pase for an advertising equation. After 
you have decided upon the name, the 
reason, the demand, the competition 
and a few other fundamentals such as 
a trade-mark, slogan, etc., then you 
are ready to take up the question of 
money. How much of a dent it will 
make in your capital and how much of 
a lump will it make in your bank. The 
uestion of undoing the other fellow 
depends largely upon his own manipula- 
¢jon in meeting new phases of competi- 
tion. 

As for Ivory Soap there is nothin 
in the market more firmly entrenche 
and nothing is or ever was ‘more -ex- 
pertly manipulated. Few people appre- 
ciate the fitness of the word Ivory and 
still fewer see the almost hidden clever- 


mess in the phrase “‘99 44/100 per cent 


ure.’ It is a frank admission that 
yory Soap is not pure which carries 
with it the idea of truth. I doubt if 
that is a statement of scientific fact but 
as a selling force it is the same as the 
soap. Heinze, Post, Pears, Fairbanks, 
Packard, Bon Ami, et al., have good 
slogans, but none quite so irresistible as 
that one which candidly and without 
fear admits that the product is not 
“absolutely pure.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s power as a pleader 
in law courts was due to his great 
candor, Lincoln would, in five minutes 
before a jury, completely annihilate 
every. argument made in a two hour 
speech by his opponent by admitting all 
but one little point which had so far 
been oveviouael | by the other side. 

Advertising men might do well to for- 
get the appropriation (if presible) until 
tactics are settled. Spending a million 
dollars is one thing and selling soap is 
uite another. But that dent in Ivory 

on could be made if attempted prop- 
erly! 

Jay Wetuincton Hutt. 


Printers’ INK wants to hear 
what others have to say on the 
subject. 





Harper's Weekly will. issue on 
March 4th a Special Innaugura- 
tion Number with a superb cover, 
in colors, which is very appro- 
priate. 

To call attention to this issue, 
advertisers have been sent a proof 
of the cover and a fine silk flag, 
making a most attractive circular 
altogether. One advertiser re- 
marked on receiving it, “I’d give 
$1,000 for an idea as good as 
that.” 





The Mémphis News-Scimitar accom- 
plished a splendid beat when the state- 

ide prohibition bill'was passed receritly. 
Eight minutes after. the bill passed the 
News-Scimitar .had an extra on the 
Street, with the names of the senators 
voting, ~~ 
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When a paper gives 
advertisers constantly 
increasing results, it’s 
bound to grow! In 


Worcester 


The . MASS. 

Gazette 
was the ONLY DAILY 
paper to make GAINS 


in Advertising carried 
in 1908 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


December Average 15,749 copies daily. 
Examined by A. A. A. and Audit 
Co. of N. Y. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 














Is Your Advertising 
In Good Company ? 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
published in 1908 
more General or Foreign Display 
advertising than any other Chi- 
cago paper. 
A Total Of 
1,557,446 Lines. 
More a and Classified Auto- 
mobile Advertising than any 
other Chicago paper. 
Total Of 
288,884 Lines. 
More Display School and Col- 
lege advertising than any other 


Chicago paper. 

; A Total Of 

127,951 Lines. 
More Summer and Winter Hotel 
and Resort advertising than any 
other Chicago paper. 

A Total Of 

208,971 Lines, 
Advertisers get a large quantity 
of good quality circulation in 
The Record-Herald. - Full and 
accurate information as to cir- 
culation and advertising rates is 
accessible at all times to all ‘ad- 
vertisers, 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
N. Y. Office: 437 Fifth Avenue ~ 
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The Griddle = 


“ There's nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
flavor of good meat.”—Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 











By reason of the annual auto- 
mobile shows, New York has seen 
a great deal of motor car. adver- 
tising lately. Some of it has been 
good and some has been mighty 
good. Among the good there is 
always one best. Among a mul- 
titude of sounds there is always 
one that rings sharp and clear 
above them all. In a bevy of beau- 
ties there is always one whose 
dazzling loveliness makes her sis- 
ters look like a dish of sausage 
and sauerkraut. And in the 
wilderness of automobile adver- 
tising we heard one voice crying 
aloud a message that put all com- 
petition. to the blush and made 
the most callous stop, look, listen 
and wonder. Hear ye: 


“Keep Kases on the Kissel Kar, 
the King Klimber, and see it 
Kome out Keno.” 


Kaos and Komotion reigned in 
Madison Square Garden when this 
inspired message flashed from the 
pages of the newspapers. Strong 
men trembled and turned pale. 
There were hurryings to and also 
fro, and agitated consultations in 
secluded corners. Advertising 
managers by the dozen found 
themselves out of a job. Many 
manufacturers talked of with- 
drawing their exhibits at on-e and 
hiking for home. Everybody rec- 
ognized that it was all over. Who 
else could hope to sell a car, or 
even enlist the casual attention of 
a passerby. now that Kissel had 
Kame, Kackled, Kapered, Kavort- 
ed and Konquered? Who, in- 
deed? 

* * sd 

Speaking of automobile adver- 
tising, did you ever stop to think 
how remarkably good it is. con- 
sidering the length of time it has 
had in which to develop itself? 
The automobile is a new thing— 
it has been with us but a scant 
decade, yet its publicity ranks far 
higher in quality ‘than that of 


many commodities that have been 
exploited ever since advertising 
was in short pants. Of course 
some of it is open to adverse 
criticism, but most automobile ad- 
vertisers get right down to busi- 
ness and talk sense in a most com- 
mendable and convincing way, 

Some, however, fall into the 
still too common error of con- 
structing an advertisement after 
the manner of our. daddies, 
“Come,” they say, “let us mount 
our prancing steed and take a 
trip around Robin Hood’s barn, 
or mayhap as far as Banbury 
Cross, and from thence come gaily 
home by easy stages, envied and 
admired of all beholders.” An ex- 
ample of this class of advertising 
is the Reo advertisement in cur- 
rent magazines. The Reo isn't 
mentioned until the fourth and 
last paragraph of the text, the 
previous paragraphs reading this 
way: 


GET THE REAL THING! 


Wasted power in a motor car 
is like bad temper in a man— 
wears it out, and doesn’t do 
anybody any good. 

Whatever you do, get the real 
thing. Get real power that 
does real things. 

And, most of all, you want 
get-there-and-back ability. 


All true, to be sure—but said 
hundreds of times before about 
all sorts of cars. 

The magazines used to be full 
of this kind of advertising, but 
if you will take a look through 
the good publications of to-day 
you will find very little of it. 
Most advertisements begin in the 
very first sentence to talk about 
the goods—few take the prelim- 
inary canter around Robin Hood’s 
barn. 

A search through a dozen lead- 
ing magazines reveals but one con- 
spicuous offender, aside from the 
Reo advertisement quoted above. 
This is a full page of the Gillette 
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razor, in which nearly half the 
copy space 1s devoted to this lit- 
tle excursion into the prehistoric 
past: 
Man’s first cutting implement 
was a piece of flint chipped to 
a sharp edge. ; 
Ages later he noticed copper 
and though soft, made his tools 
of that. Then he found that 
tin and copper mixed made a 
harder substance—bronze. The 
bronze age lasted thousands of 
years. 
Not until what we know as 
“historic” times did man learn 
to use iron, 
Steel came centuries later, 
Man is now perfecting steel. 
We are not always aware 
when history is being made. 


This use of costly space is all 
the more regrettable in this par- 
ticular instance for the reason 
that the balance of the ad is really 
fine stuff. 

* * * 


The future advertising historian 
will call the period through which 
we are now passing the era of 
Agony and Personality. 

The agonized advertisement has 
been with us for some time. It 
sweats blood at every pore. The 
veins stand out on its corrugated 
forehead. It gets down on its 
knees and writhes, wrings its 
hands and implores. It protests 
upon its word and honor, and will 
cheerfully walk all the way from 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., to prove it to 
us. This is the song it sings: 

“T absolutely MUST prove to 
you that my hencoop is coon- 
proof.” 

“Won’t you PLEASE take this 
beautiful colored map of Passaic 
if I send it to you free?” 

“Never, NEVER will we speak 
to you again if you so far forget 
yourself as to send us any money.” 

“Won’t you try my one-min- 
ute nose bleach if I come around 
and bring it to your personally?” 

And so on. 

Personality is even more preva~- 


lent than Agony. It seems to be, 


a settled fact that we no longer 
buy even a mouse trap or a pack- 
age of chicken feed if we can’t 
see a half-tone portrait of the 
maker, If an advertiser can only 
afford.a one-inch single column 
space, he must devote a third or 
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more of it to his picture. The 
result is the most fearsome and 
appalling assortment of mugs that 
was ever collected. 

In the magazines of to-day we 
have not only the pictures of men 
who teach how to be advertise 
ment writers, trained nurses, law- 
yers, horse trainers, taxidermists, 
singers, sign painters, manicurists, 
artists, ventriloquists, mushroom 
farmers, etc., but even the man 
who teaches us how to build our 
own boats, shows us just how 
he looks in the act of boat-build- 
ing. And in the February maga- 
zines we have simply elegant pho- 
tographs of Mr. and Mrs. J. Lam- 
bert Disney, of Jamesburg, N. J., 
pleasing and pulchritudinous, who 
ask our kind attention for a mo- 
ment while Mr. Disney passes this 
one across: 

“My wife and I are Healthy 
and Happy. How Are You?” 

Poorly, Lambert, thankye— 
mighty poorly. And if you will 
take an hour off and scrutinize the 
lineaments of your companions in 
print, you won't feel quite so chip- 
per and cocky yourself. 

One very recent development in 
this portrait business is encourag- 
ing, and that is the gradual nar- 
rowing of the scope of.some of 
the pictures. One of the men who 
teaches advertising now shows 
just enough of his face to get in 
his eyes, nose and mouth. This 
is. progress in the right direction, 
and if these advertisers shave 
their pictures down until they 
finally show us one eye, an ear, 
or maybe a birthmark, we can 
approach our favorite magazines 
with less gooseflesh. When you 
come to think of it, a small sec- 
tion of his shining dome would 
be quite sufficient to identify Mr. 
Douglas, and if Mr. Ostrander 
should conclude to confide in us 
again a slice of one of his ecstatic 
waistcoats would be plenty enough 
to let us know who's here. 


Last Sunday I asked Aunt 


* Helen, who used to teach mathe- 


matics at. Vassar, to figure out how 
long it would take a woman to 
apply, thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously, all the. creams, cosmetics, 
hair dyes, :soaps; emollients, | re- 
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ducers, bust developers, skin 
foods and other skin things ad- 
vertised in this month’s maga- 
zines, and to do all the health, 
grace and beauty stunts recom- 
mended in the horror supplements 
of the newspapers of that day. 
She did so. The. result, if I re- 
member it correctly, was two 
years, eight months and seventeen 
days. 

This interests me very much, 
Is it true, as it would seem to be 
on the face of -it, that women are 
so dissatisfied with their personal 
appearance that they wade, wad- 
low and splash eternally through 
these oceans of slush: and spend 
most of their waking hours in 
gesticulation, massage, high and 
low kicking, dry .swimming, toe 
dancing and other mortifications 
of the flesh? 

If so, how do they ever get 
time to do anything else? 

If not, how do the advertisers 
of all these aids to health and 
beauty make a living? 

Will some of the advertising 
ladies who read Printers’ INK 
kindly clear this matter up? It’s 


important. 
> 


I have. always believed that a 
man who advertises his product 
for just what it is and does 
catches more fish than the man 
who claims the earth, but some 
indications tend to show that I 
am wrong. Why should a man 
with a good hair dye also em- 
phasize the alleged fact that it 
will remove freckles and correct 
astigmatism? I’m sure I don’t 
know; but he does, and seems to 
get away with it. And the man 
with a good, palatable, fillin’ and 
satisfyin’ breakfast food uses up 
practically all his space in proving 
—to his own thorough satisfaction 
—that it builds brain for the 
brainless and brawn for the 
brawnless, and that two table- 
spoonfuls of it will light the fires 
of latent energy and make them 
burn so fiercely that the man who 
stokes up on it will work his way 
through the side of a brick house 
and think he is playing croquet. 


Why is it? 
or example. If I were a Star, 
and feared that my twinkle 





wasn’t as bright as it used to be, 
or if I were an airship and. felt 
that I didn’t gleam and. glitter 
athwart the sky as I ought to, 
would certainly use Hand Sapolia, 
If the gripe of hard necessity 
compelled me to chauffeur my own 
automobile, I would certainly use 
it to take the grease off my 
hands. There are a whole lot of 
things I would use it for, as | 
firmly believe—and I don’t get 
anything for saying so—that in its 
way it’s a wonder. 

But in the magazines for this 
month I find, super-imposed upon 
a winter landscape, the picture of 
a pretty girl, and, underneath, this 
legend: “Clear and glowing and 
wholesome as a crystal winter day 
is the skin that Hand Sapolio 
makes beautiful.” 

Of course the Sapolio people 
would say that they advertise this 
way because it pays. I don’t dis- 
pute that. But if anybody can ex- 
plain why in the name of all that 
is absurd and preposterous it 
pays, many puzzled people will be 
glad to know about it. 





The Star League newspapers 
of Indiana, comprising the In- 
dianapolis, Muncie and Terre 
Haute Stars, have’ reappointed 
Mr. John Glass, of Chicago, as 
their Western representative. Mr. 
Glass is one of the best known 
publishers’ representatives in the 

est. 

Mr. C. E. Lambertson, who :has 
had charge of the foreign adver- 
tising of the Star Leagué for the 
past few months, is na longet 
connected with these papers. | 


a rs 


The Six Point League wiil give. a 
farewell dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on February. 5th in honor of Charles.J.- 
Billson, who retired from’ the’ special 
agency business on the. first . of » the 
month on account of poor health, after 
a quarter of a century of active work. 

Mr. Billson’s many friends regret his 
forced retirement and hope at some fu- 
ture time to see him back in the field 
yun which he has been so long identi- 
ed. SO. t 





The Valley Dew Distiiling ‘Co:, New 
York City,--was placed in the hands of 
a receiver, Robert G. Perry, -Assets, 
according to the cuneeey ? last state- 
ment, are $199,998, ilabilities $148,174. 
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HIOOR COAL WILL DO 
the work after a fashion 


but a poor advertising 
plan is worse. Money 


invested in a mediocre idea is 
like a fire without insurance. 
Fifty thousand dollars spent in 
advertising may buy a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity, then again it may not 
buy any worth while. All de- 
pends on the plan, the scheme, 
the plot—the ulterior, or the 
way you make the three cushion 


shot. 


Advertising resembles billiards 


JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


Advertising A ppraiser 


600- TRIBUNE BUILDING HULBERT BUILDING 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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THE ANTI-BENZOATE AD- 
VERTISERS ORGANIZE. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN SUPPORT 
OF DR. WILEY—HIS ENEMIES GET 
A SCORING— PROMINENT ADVER- 
TISERS IN THE NEW ORGANIZA- 
TION. ° 





An organization of advertisers 
of various food products who are 
opposed to the use of chemical 
preservatives. and ‘colorings was 
formed at a meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New: York, January 
25. Pees 
The members of the new as- 
sociation, which is called the 
American “Association for the 
Promotion of Purity in Food 
Products, have: been warm sup- 
porters of Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Chief of,the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
whose ruling that benzoate of:soda 
was a harmful ingredient has just 
been reversed by ‘the Referee 
Board of Consulting Scientific Ex- 
perts appointed to, pass. finally on 
Dr. Wiley’s decisions. ° 

Practically all.of the concerns 
which came together to form the 
association are manufacturing, 
without the use of chemical pre- 
servatives, the same food products 
which the opponents of Dr. Wiley 
say cannot be successfully manu- 
factured and marketed without 
these additions. 

At yesterday’s meeting a series 
of resolutions were adopted set- 
ting forth the value of the Na- 
tional and State pure food legis- 
lation, both to the public and to 
the “legitimate” trade, and pledg- 
ing the members to. give their 
moral and finand¢ial support to the 
“proper and legitimate efforts of 
the regularly constituted officials 
charged with the administration 
of all laws looking to the eleva- 
tion of the standards of the food- 
producing interests of the coun- 
try.” 

Besides this action, taken to be 
an indorsement of Dr. Wiley, the 
association adopted resolutions at- 
tacking his eriemiés. 

. “Certain reactionary interests,” 
the resolution says, “opposed orig- 
inally to the National pure food 
law ‘are now in opposition: to: its 





enforcement and antagonistic } 
the regularly constituted authorj- 
ties charged with its administra- 
tion, These interests by concert 
ed action have been able, through 
political and other influences, to 
nullify in great measure some of 
the most important provisions of 
the law—especially those pro- 
hibiting the use of artificial chem- 
ical preservatives, colors, bleaches 
and like substances of harmful or 
at least doubtful who!esomeness, 
and other forms of food adultera- 
tion.” 
_ Taking up the effect of any let- 
ting down of the bars as to chem- 
ical preservatives, the‘ ‘preamble 
to the formation of the associa- 
tion says: 
_ So long as dny of the food product 
industries are permitted to use artificial 
preservatives and coloring matters, or 
other injurious and doubtful adulterants 
in foods, and unwholesome raw mate- 
rials and practices in food preparation, 
the legitimate trade must bear a part 
of the disgrace which thesé adultera- 
tions bring upon: the whole food produc- 
ing industry. 

[he final success of an- organized op- 
position to those provisions of the law 
here referred to will not only cause in 
itself irreparable injury to the reputa- 
tion and standing of the legitimate food 
producing interests of the country, but 
will tend to cause a great industry to 
revert to the deplorable state existin 
prior to the enactment of a- Nationa 
food law, to its great disparagement 
both at home and abroad. 

_ Permanent officers of the asso- 
ciation were elected, as follows: 
President, E. Biardot of _ the 
Franco-American. Food  Com- 
pany; Vice-President, Walter H. 
Lipe of the Beech Nut Packing 
Company; Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. C. Soule of the Merrell- 
Soule Company, and Treasurer, 
W. P. Anderson of J. Hunger- 
ford Smith & Co. Paul Pierce of 
the National Food Magazine was 
elected Secretary. 

Among the members of the as- 
sociation are the Shredded 
Wheat Company, the Merrell- 
Soule Company, the H. J. Heinz! 
Company, the Columbia Con- 
serve Company, the © Franco- 
American Food Company, the J. 
Hungerford Smith Company, the 
Beech Nut Packing Company, E. 
C. Hazard & Co., the Price Fla- 
voring Extract Company, J. W. 
Beardsley’s Sons, and W. R. 
Roach & Co. . 
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DR. WILEY WILL NOT RE- 
SIGN. 





Many kinds of political pull have 
been employed to have Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, chief chemist of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, and father 
and enforcer of the Federal pure 
food law, removed from office. 

It is claimed by food manufac- 
turers that the opposition has been 
confined almost wholly to whiskey 
distillers who desire to sell blend. 
ed whiskey. These food manufac- 
turers assert that all reputable 
food advertisers are distinctly on 
Dr. Wiley’s side. 

Authentic information from 
Washington says that Dr. Wiley 
will neither resign nor be de- 
posed, and will continue his cru- 
sade. 

Says a large food manufacturer : 

“His immensely valuable serv- 
ices as the author and enforcer of 
the Federal pure food law have 
proved a blessing to producer and 
consumer alike. His resignation 
would be construed not only as 
a victory for the food producers 
concerned, but as a general license 
to use questionable substances 
which are well known to be harm- 
ful and deceitful. Besides, the 
public prejudice against the use 
of benzoate of soda and other 
drugs in food, whether themselves 
harmful in the quantities used or 
not, is perfectly justified. No one 
can challenge this statement made 
by Dr. Wiley: 

There is not a single article of food 
which has been commonly preserved by 
means of benzoic acid or benzoate of 
soda which cannot be preserved and 
offered to the consumer in perfect con- 
dition without the aid of any chemical 
preservative. 


“Nor this: 


The greater care which is required in 
the manufacture of food products with- 
out the use of benzoic acid or benzoate 
of soda, necessitating the use of a higher 
quality of raw material, will place the 
industries which would otherwise use 
these preservatives in foods on a better 
plane, and secure for their products a 
greater consumption. 


It is reported that the manu- 
facturers must still observe the 
requirements of registering on 
their labels the amounts of chem- 
icals contained in their packages. 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSI. 
NESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK.” 





We say that “‘clothes don’t 
make the man,” but, except 
his hands and face, they’re 
all we see of him during 
business hours; and they 
reveal a good many things 
in his habits and character. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


doesn’t make a letter; but 
it is the special thing we see, 
and it helps us to read a 
good many things between 
the lines. 


That it pays always to use OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND for commercial 
stationery is the testimony of prudent 
business men. Prove this for yourself— 
let us e you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 
pene colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


Only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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“MADE A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
SEEMS NECESSARY”—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK.” 
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AN UP-TO-DATE PAINT 


CAMPAIGN. 


INTERESTING AND COMPREHENSIVE 
ADVERTISING OF THE PRATT & 
LAMBERT CO.—TO ARCHITECTS, 
"DEALERS AND CONSUMERS, 


By Lester A. Brady. 


The paint makers are waking 
up. 
The coming of several very 
hustling paint manufacturers into 
the advertising field has put more 
than one other paint firm on their 
mettle, and made them get busy. 
A general advertising activity is 
now noticeable all along the line. 

Paint selling is a very peculiar 
proposition. There has been and 
is a vast amount of “hot air” in 
the business. The desperate hunt 
for marketing arguments has 
driven many concerns to do and 
say very queer things. The purity 
of paint has given rise to more 
nonsense and downright falsehood 
than any other advertising propo- 
sition. 

Marketing conditions have also 
been: very peculiar. Between the 
painter, the dealer and the con- 
sumer there has been both friction 
and dissatisfaction when it came 
to advertising. 

One of the few concerns to 
solve all these difficulties with the 
only panacea possible—extensive, 
able and all around advertising— 
has been the Pratt & Lambert 
people, at Buffalo, who make var- 
nishes for almost every purpose. 

The Pratt & Lambert concern 
is very large, and its advertising 
has quickly helped to make it 
larger. A’series of six new build- 
ings are now practically com- 
pleted, 140x30 feet wide, of mod- 
ern fire-proof construction and 
concrete roofs, and an entirely 
new Style varnish “Chimney.” The 
Buffalo plant is now five acres 
large, and when all buildings are 
completed, there will -be - forty- 
two buildings. 

The advertising department of 
the concern has recently begun to 
rejuvenate the advertising of the 
concern, and a large and compre- 
hensive campaign has been begun. 

“Good--advertising plus quality 
goods, makes sales,” is a slogan 








the advertising department hag 
adopted. “The quality goods we 
have—always have had, and add- 
ing to this the increased selling 
power resulting from past adver- 
tising, we have found that adver- 
tising is not an expense—but an 
investment,” it says. 

With this idea in mind, an ap- 
propriation was made and a cam- 
paign mapped out. This cam- 
paign, or rather the several cam- 
paigns, have been outlined in q 
large illustrated dealers’ mailing 
folder, which is the opening gun 
in the campaign. 

The fall advertising was prac- 
tically divided into three sections, 
namely, direct mailing campaign 
to painters, general magazine ad- 
vertising, or campaign to the con- 
sumer, and advertising to archi- 
tects, 

The direct mailing campaign to 
painters last fall consisted of— 
in addition to the dealers’ folder 
mentioned above—four very at- 
tractive features of printed matter 
on Vitralite, “38” Preservative, 
“61” Floor Varnish and Pratt’s 
Dryer, each of which carried its 
message home. The four circu- 
lars which were sent to painters 
were followed by a personal letter. 

The advertising to architects is 
being conducted along the same 
lines as in the past, consisting of 
such media as personal letters, 
follow-up-work, and _ improved 
sample panel distribution among 
the architects. An architectural 
department, similar to the depart- 
ments at New York and Chicago, 
has been created at the Buffalo 
office, with a competent manager 
in charge. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the fall advertising is the 
general magazine campaign to the 
consumer. This campaign, after 
being long considered and care- 
fully thought out, was simmered 
down to the following: “It was 
decided to make this advertising a 
staying magazine campaign,” says 
the advertising manager, “not a 
big, sudden noise, a splurge, a 
splash, large space for a month 
or so and then quit, as we can 
see is too often the case by look- 
ing over the pages of any maga- 
zine; but a persistent and thor- 
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ough hammering away with small 
space the year around. This is 
the sort of advertising that was 
begun last fall in the following 
well-known magazines: Ladies’ 
Home. Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Saturday Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, and 
The House Beautiful. 

“The advertisements appearing 
in these publications. promote the 
sale of ‘61’ Floor Varnish, with 
the idea of using the same as an 
entering wedge for Pratt & Lam- 
bert products in general. The 
number of inquiries coming in 
daily indicate an increasing de- 
mand for ‘61’ Floor Varnish. 

“The various stock advertising 
features have been standardized, 
and new circulars and mailing 
slips have been printed, bringing 
the P. & L. advertising right up 
to the minute. 

“All in all, this campaign has 
proved a hummer, and never be- 
fore have Pratt & Lambert spent 
so much money for advertising at 
any one time. But it is an invest- 
ment—a safe investment—because 
‘Good Advertising plus Quality 
Goods makes Sales.’” 

One of the most interesting 
pieces of advertising issued by 
the concern is the house organ, 
The Optimist, which has also 
been rejuvenated. It is a large 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,231. 


TWO MEN WANTED 


Not over 25 
Cne whe Fyears Of age ft one who 
can | —by two af-§ can get 
write Vfilliated cor- 'siness 
porations. 


Address Box J, Printers’ Ink, 12 West 
31st Street, New York 
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and even expensively printed pub- 
lication of twenty-four pages, 
with half-tone inserts, and con- 
tains very good matter of interest 
to trade and agents and archi- 
tects. It is a publication bound 
to make an impression. 

A curious letter received by the 
advertising department throws a 
humorous and significant light on 
how carefully mailing lists should 
be analyzed: 

“Gentlemen—I enjoy your adver- 
tising all right, and see I am on 
our perpetual mailing list. I don’t 
atoll how I got there. I never 
used a pint of varnish in my life 
and am 50 years old. I gave one 
of your ads to a barber here, and 
in about two weeks he Ye Turpen- 
tine, Japan Drier or Varnish on 
my hair for dandruff. If it was 
your varnish, I wish to commend 
it to all who suffer from dand- 
ruff. It has cured “a. comaiangy- 











9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 
‘Simply send us a postal and ask 


for our free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeeze1 from the lives of 112 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits, This 
free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
~— How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How tocollect money 
- How to stop cost leaks nF 
—How to train and handle men” 
—How to get and huld a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free binds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it mav he the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
vourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply sa, 
? 4 on vour 9.050-word Booklet.” Send to 
SYSTEM, bept.188-2. 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicas 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"“ARIETY'| 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City 
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The ‘Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 


Send in examples, 




















Many ads are coming in, showing 
the “Worst Ad” contest recently 
announced by Printers’ INK. 
Many ads are coming in, showing 
that there is no lack of material. 


NO. 1. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Cuicaco, Jan. 15, 1909. 

For my contribution to your ‘Worst 
Ad’’- Contest I submit the enclosed page 
copy of the “Cream of Wheat” which 
ot in December magazines. 

From every viewpoint it is exceed- 
ingly bad; so bad that it’s exasperating. 
It hasn’t one redeeming feature. It says 
nothing~-means nothing—and _ consc- 
quently equals nothing. 

Looking at it from the advertising 
man’s standpoint of properly presenting 
a food product, this black, ugly beast 














kills one’s appetite instead of whetting 
it as it should, The catch phrase(?) 
or “copy” with it is silly. 

And considering that this .advertise- 
ment occupied maximum space. in the 
high a costly magazines with an 
expenditure well in: five figures it should 
be awarded the “booby prize” or, from 
a “Chieagoan’s” view, who follows the 
national game, it can _be rightfully 


calied the “Merkle” of the advertising 
world. 
Very truiy yours, 
Cuas. N. Ascutem, 
_——_+o7—__— 
NO. 2. 


Tue Brown Snore Co. 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 15, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Attached is the worst I have seen, 











It ran as full page colored insert in 


1 tgp and Furnisher. for January, 
960. 
THe Brown Suoe Co., 
Advertising Department. 
ADVERTISING THE CHURCHES. 


“Principles of Successful Church Ad- 
vertising”’ is the title of a little book by 
Charles Stelzle, which has just been 
published by the Revells. It is the 
result of wide study and considerable 
practical experience on the part of the 
author, two of whose works, “Christian- 
os Storm Center—a Study of the 
Modern City,” and “Messages to Work- 
ingmen” have already gained for him a 
large clientele of readers. The present 
work is intended: alike for the city and 
the country minister, and is written as 
a series of practical studies in adver- 
tising. 
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Sending a State to College 


What the University of Wisconsin 
Is Doing for Its People 
(By LINCOLN STIFFENS in the American Magazine) 


We do things out here in Wisconsin. The fact that they never be- 
fore have been attempted is no bar to us; we make our own precedents. 
And when we have made a success of our undertaking some big maga- 
zine comes along and writes us up so the record of our progress may 
be a precedent to others. 

When we started a State University we meant it to be a State 
University. We meant it to be something more than a “Literature” 
factory. We meant it to be a practical benefit to all the people. Our 
“Applied sciences” included teaching the farmer how to make more 
money out of his land and live stock: how to get better return for his 
labor. , 

“I have increased the production of my herd about 75 pounds of 
butter per head as a result of the ‘Short Course,’” Mr. Stiffens quotes 
one farmer as writing. “I have learned how to care for live stock. 
We have increased the number 25%, the quality 60%, the production 
of our herd 50%.” One hired hand wrote that “it doubled my earning 
capacity”; another that “it tripled” his. It is a known fact that it has 
increased the per acre production of corn alone from 27 bushels to 41 
bushels, or 15,000,000 bushels worth $6,000,000 cash. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


REACHES THESE PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE 


A people ready to learn of new things and improved methods; a people whose 
growing income develops desires for conveniences and even luxuries; a people not 
yet made blasé by competitive attractions, nor literatured “to death”; a people on 
whom general advertisers of meritorious articles may still make a-first impression. 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist reaches 60,000 of the 170,000 state farmers—the 
best third. We supplement the work college or perhaps we would not be immodest 
in saying they supplement ours, since we first started to show the farmers how to 
increase their. income. 

In return our people believe in us. ‘They read each issue of the Agriculturist 
from cover to cover for the information it contains. They read the advertising only 
less closely than the text and when a proposition appeals to them they have the 
money to act at once and the confidence that our editing of advertising insures 
them fair treatment. 


A Free Copy of Mr. Stiffens’ Article 


We will be glad to send to any interested advertiser a copy of the American 
Magazine containing Mr. Stiffens’ article along with a few facts about the pro- 
ducing power of the Agricylturist. 

We will not infer any cbligation from such an inquiry and we believe we can 
surprise a general advertiser with the possibilities of this. field, the results other 
advertisers are getting, and the small amount of money it takes to cover it. 


THE WISCONSIN. AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, _ Wallace C. Richardson, 
Special Representative, Eastern Representative, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. Temple Court, New York City. 
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THE MACY ADVERTISING The Macy ads have been talked 
TALKS. of,considerably and there are many 

evidences ‘that housewives read the 
The big New York department long Macy ads. The success of 
store firm of R. H. Macy & Co. this campaign is a hint to depart- 






































recently began a rather unusual Ment stores everywhere that a thet 
kind of advertising. strong policy frankly advertised A 
Not content with the customary in the newspaper is a powerful et 
use of introductions to the day’s business force, circ 
shopping items as a place to talk ey the 
store policies and generalities, cop 
Macy’s has begun to use large “Looking Ahead.” stea 
double -column space, __ entirely Lat wc fe whe: *Macy's tas tripe me pcesadnts ond was 
apart from the regular advertis- Maer Craig mere bn petra 
ing, to talk about what it believes oa ty” Tog ne ~ salt 
to be its unusual and appealing cough th cng ts shoe ceca et nia. 
li w= oh newer ee aT 
po Icy. ® f 11 po beh ‘coming events and divine future gonditions «ith 
These ads, in fact, are really IRE RY AGE SE, yo 
essays on; economy and thrift and xed ade ae a ped tron wt i cir 
abe as Mone 
make out a strong case for the Shan they seared tom, ihe ram of mimo bli td sig 
Macy cash policy, without credit, wa TM MON, of his so rea ha wt took, No myer, no 
discounts or commissions. : a 
These ads are not written with Sy Spe pene of a ra a 
. accrues store + ie oe > 
any hurrah in them, but are con- et et coer |S, wath When cae Seon q 
servative and frank. The argu- Si Soar hn aehted bn wet wm Ge Semanal o dete bee m 
ments are put very strongly and ce rs a el it 
directly. Ads containing talk of woye he astmated tl fob che oomasts ges ts Som che causes 
gratuites under the organized * gift” San tages bpd etasaten 
__ Our resolve not to charge goods and not to have pr 3 uneven by gvme r 
privileges to some customers al the expense of all the others, carried 
Out wn the sirictest and most uncompromising way. had the expected eflect 
If You Don’t Read This You May Read Our saad conrholiny aE 
Sunday Ad,But If You Do Read This You'll * Out appeal was to the intetigentty thrifty mich as well as 10 the intellr- 
Be Sure To Read Our Sunday Ad. BSI wih palyeg denon 
Prerenper < product of our time and 1 creator of iC The ete spe nae nd en weal ten arte en 
1 the vated le of the community--ef eumpasio beciony angiat “=preswon . for it, ise wafione--bes ag po 
ae | — Te eee nee Saaricacen YE Sagem 
You are rong—sativdly wrong. naa bag veo ene, as goes to prove thet our Ss 
rg SL AER eel a Nee ue 
one 
“Aearenton of the time? —surty althat. The R. H. & Co., 
« ao ‘science of " 
seems Tehsokd Conese oe en ee Broadway at Sixth Avenue. 
Merchants betwéen the “ two Portlands” regard Maey’s as 2 sort of Business 
(ak ce they fae and ommeancn ot ie Neen nee — 
SS eee en Rtoreion: oof originated with Macy's oii . 
A ee ee [he Detroit Adcraft Club re- 
pa ~~ SORT cently elected the following offi- | 
en saree, age Sopa oe me Trt cers: President, W. S. Orr, busi- 
ey Se Cee y cis ness manager Saturday Night; 
ba or ebm ans er nt at tan ean cet mao Vice-President, Le Roy Pelletier, 
Sian oe ae merlot gpa ve ha ind wo E. M. F. Motor Car Co.; Secre- 
ects my snmouncement in the Saturday papers. It is to prepare - aa 
ecw ore) ace Oe tary, Wm. M. Chamberlin, gen- 
2 2ece. eral advertising agent; Corre- 
They ae ge en wy ent Pe a sponding Secretary, W. S. Cowan, 
“Porn en ee ny Acme: White Lead Works; Treas- 
fa ASS, Messer eea ert low ey r, Rich Fech-: 
pesca poowr @ ypu Far enaar Tart hatha” om on tte | urer, Ric ard Cohn, care Fech- 
: _._—ciheimer Advertising Agency. 
A series of educational mee?- 
this kind are run in every news-' ings at which men of national 
paper containing the Macy adver- prominence will speak are 
tising. planned. - An organization © of 
The campaign is interesting, as some 30 members within the club 
there are many department stores is studying business science and 
which insist that introductions the scientific application of adver- 
and general talk is not read and_ tising. Each man has been as- 
that prices alone talk, backed up signed definite work to do, and 
jn the store by the goods. much interest is being manifested. 
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A Sworn Document 


Was sent out to our advertisers and agents early in January. It showed 
the number of copies printed weekly on Orange Judd Farmer, American 
Agriculturist and New England Homestead, as well as the combined 
circulation each week during 1908. This document showed that for 
the year the average circulation of Orange Judd Farmer was 92,122 
copies; American Agriculturist 110,455; and New England Home- 
stead 50,424. The aggregate average for the year on the three papers 
was 253,000 copies. Since the Orange Judd Trio never use any 
sample copies, these figures represent practically a paid circulation. 


If you have ever tried to get such a document from other publishers 
you will realize how scarce they are. Some publishers claim much in the 
circulation line but give very little when it comes down to attaching their 
signature to a sworn statement. 


The policy of the Orange Judd Trio for years has been to issue 
quarterly, as well as yearly, sworn statements of its circulation. In the 
meantime, its books are open for inspection. It advertises the circulation 
it has, and it has the circulation it advertises. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Comprising three sectional weekly agricultural papers unquestionably 
has in these respective sections larger circulations that can be obtained in 
any other single individual weekly farm paper. The circulation obtained 
through its own corps of canvassing agents represents farmers living on 
“R. F. D.’s.” This is the kind of circulation that has made the volume 
of advertising possible in this Trio. It’s the kind of circulation that pays 
thejadvertiser. Nowhere in any other publication can you get the bond 
of confidence existing between reader, advertiser and publisher as is 
found in the Trio, for we absolutely guarantee our advertisers’ reliability. 


We believe it possible to furnish you with facts and figures regard- 
ing the profit in farm paper advertising that you never dreamed of. We 
think we can be of much help to you. Perhaps it is worth your while 
to ask. We will furnish information by mail or come and see you, no 
matter where you are. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ww. Office : Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 1.57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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A BILLPOSTER CENSORING 
COMMITTEE, 


The Associated Billposters and 
Distributors are in dead earnest 
about their poster reforms. 

In 1906 they provoked a lot of 
discussion by creating a censor- 
ship of posters to exclude objec- 
tionable advertising; and now 
they have shown that it is no mere 
play to the galleries. On Jan. 12 
at their directors’ meeting held 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., they ap- 
pointed a committee to co-operate 
with all poster printers and adver- 
tisers to censor all new designs 
for posters which are. declared ob- 
jectionable. 

As Ohio and other states have 
passed laws regulating the adver- 
tising which can go on billboards, 
it is believed by the billposters 
that they will be able to stamp 
out the cause for criticism which 
too much liberty has brought 
about. 

An interesting feature of this is 
that the censoring committee has 
demonstrated that it will not be 
content to hustle up indiscreet 
theatrical posters, dealing with 
“the queens of the highbinders,” 
“why women sin,” “why girls 
leave home,” “Sadie, the working 
girl’s dangers,” etc., but has de- 
clared against certain kinds of 
pictures “such as are used in ad- 
vertising certain kinds of dry 
goods.” 

Obviously, the lovely forms 
draped in Tightafitta underwear 
must. go. They are ostracized in 
shame from the posters. The el- 
derly gentlemen of the censoring 
committee will adjust their spec- 
tacles, take one look at the latest 
poster advertising Stunsing un- 
derwear, and come down hard 
with a blue pencil. Papa, mama 
and little Willie Stunsing, all 
must go. Respectable folk will 
Hereafter ostracize them. 

The plan of the committee in- 
cludes co-operation with the 
largest poster printers and litho- 
graphers in the country, so that 
posters a little over the line will 
hereafter be “nipped in the bud” 
before the shocked public will get 
a chance to see them. Conse- 
quently a terrible commotion, such 
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as rose several years ago when 
Cascarets put out too beautify! : 
and careless a lady on posters 
will be avoided. ; 

Says the New York World of 
the directors’ action: 

“This decision has been reached 
by men who enjoy a practical 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
high-art productions of the litho- 
grapher and the color printer and 
should carry its due weight of au- 
thority. They know what’s what 
in the matter of pictorial impro- 
priety, and their effort to prevent 
the deterioration of public morals 
through the -billboards, initiated 
as it is at a sacrifice of their trade 
interests, deserves praise.” 

prarsatiaall ds at ei 


STREET CAR ADS TO REFORM 
BOSTON. Re. 





10 make Boston people good by the 
gentle art of suggestion is the object of 
the very latest in advertising. Sixty 
prominent society women, members of 
nineteen of Boston’s best. known and 
most exclusive women’s clubs, are’ back 
of the project. 

Advertising, they have decided, is .the 
best and most up-to-date way to keep 
the Boston people in the straight and 
narrow path, and Bostonians are soon 
to be greeted by posters and car cards 
calling on them to start for a higher 
moral plane. They believe it tobe 
very much worth while to provide im- 
pulses to be good in competition with 
the impulses to be bad. ‘9 accomplish 
this Herculean task cards containing 
“virtue _ advertisements” have made 
their appearance. 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, of 11 
Wabon St., Roxbury, as chairman of 
the committee, has had active charge 
of the advertising. “Suppose some man 
burdened with troubles or in a de- 
pressed frame of mind or filled with 
anger or in some way out of the health 
normal state, while riding down to wor 
in the morning sees one of our cards, 
for instance, the one which reads: 


THE veg ede” POSSESSION 


SELF-POSSESSION. 


“May this sentiment not make ‘a deep 
impression and perhaps change for the 
better the whole day’s work?” explains 
Mrs. Beatley. 

“One of the best cards we have reads: 
‘We gain the strength of the temptation 
we resist.’ In this there is meat for 
anybody. Suppose this card is read by 
a man who is trying his best to. resist 
a craving for liquor and he is made 
thereby to realize that every time he 
throws off the temptation to indulge 
his appetite he is not only physically 
better off but he also adds strength to 
his character.” 

The money for this. project is ob- 
tained by contributions from the mem- 
bers of the committee and in the shape 
of appropriations from the clubs. 
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CO-OPERATIVE POSTER ADVER- 
TISING IN ENGLAND. 





Calling attention to the fact that if 
the Americans have pointed the way in 
advertising, English merchants and pub- 
lishers have not been slow of late years 
to follow, U. S. Consul J. P. Worden, 
of Bristol, England, comments: 

There are evidences that the English 
printers and advertising agents, utilizing 
the conditions at hand, are destined, in 
some respects at least, to outdo their 
American competitors. 

One ingenious and very successful, 
because fresh and attractive, means of 
advertising now considerably employed 
in England is that of the illustrated 
poster, printed usually by the processes 
of colored lithography and designed not 
for the exclusive use of one merchant 
in a single community but for the use 
of a thousand merchants in as many 
towns. A publisher in London, Bir- 
mingham, or elsewhere, for example, will 
repare a most attractive poster sheet 
illustrating the natives in northern 
Africa transporting trunks and hand 
bags across the burning sands of the 
desert; and this poster, so expensivel 
prepared that one firm could hardly af- 
ford to issue it entirely at its own ex- 
pense, will be sold in various quantities, 
with spaces left blank for local print- 
ing, to various trunk dealers throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

The sales are usually effected by trav- 
eling salesmen, who call upon the mer- 
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chants in a particular line of trade and 
guarantee to supply a particular design 


to only one merchant in the same town. 
By this arrangement the local merchant 
secures fifty or a hundred or more copies 
of a poster of such artistic excellence 
and such striking advertising possibilities 
as his limited trade in that district 
could not have afforded were he to at- 
tempt to issue the poster himself. Horse 
shows, dog shows, flower shows, church 
exhibitions, and Christmas festivities are 
all catered to in this co-operative way 
and the British billboard has become 
almost as attractive as its Continental 
prototype. 
—_——_+o+—___—_ 

Payne & Young have been appointed 
Eastern agents oF the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, with offices at 830 W. 38rd S‘., 
New York City. Perry Cotman, ad- 
vertising superintendent, writes that the 
Pioneer Press evening edition has been 
a big success. Its plan of furnishing 
morning, evening val Sunday issues for 
10 cents a week has won many friends. 
Its plan of one price for advertising in 
both morning and evening editions has 
also proved very popular. 





Herbert Hadley, Missouri’s new gov- 
ernor, has found that Missouri isn’t get- 
ting its share of immigration. He has 
asked the railroads what can be done 
about it, and they have replied “ad- 
vertising.” Governor Hadley,  there- 
fore, will recommend in his message to 
the Legislature that an advertising ap- 
propriation be made. 











1o HIGH STREET, BOSTON 





clientele remains the same. 
has retired from the business. 





The advertising agency of Ellis & Dowst will 
hereafter be known as the 


A. W. Evuis AGENCY 


Mr. Ellis has assumed the entire assets and 
liabilities and is now the sole owner. 


The 
Mr. Dowst 


The same conscientious degree of personal ser- 
vice that has characterized the work of 
this agency in the past will be 
fully maintained. 


JANUARY 14, 1909 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
MORE ADVERTISERS COMING TO USE 
CAR CARDS—SOME OF THE CAM- 


PAIGNS NOW RUNNING—COPY BE- 
ING MADE A PROMINENT FEATURE. 


While many advertising men 
have been almost unaware of it, 
the street railway advertising men 
have been improving the effective- 
ness of their medium to a very 
unusual degree. 

Street railway advertising has 
for many years been classed with 
general publicity mediums of the 
“run-and-read” type, and only in 
the past few years has there been 
any demonstration that the mod- 
ern merchandising application of 
advertising could be profitably ap- 
plied to street cars. 

The two largest concerns in the 
business, the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Co., and Ward & Gow, 
have both been active in this direc- 
tion,. the former particularly so. 
Ward & Gow have organized a 
copy department in the past year 
and in general increased the effec- 
tiveness of car card advertising, 
while the Street Railways Adver- 








Don't trust your eyes— 
Any spool of silk looks good before you" use it. 


But precios Silk is longer and stronger than any 
other kind. 


It won't rip in the seam 








It is even and smooth 


Corticelli @ Spool % Silk 





tising Company has gone very 
thoroughly into providing real 
merchandising power through its 
car cards. 

The friends of car cards say that 
it is all wrong to class them with 
outdoor advertising of the kind 
which is largely general publicity. 
Car cards, as used by modern, up- 
to-date. advertisers, can contain 
copy just as readily as in magazine 
and newspaper publicity. 

The street cars, many advertis- 
ers maintain, are the cheapest 
advertising mediums in use to- 
day, for the service they render. 
Street car advertising men do not 


. 
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claim that they can 


sell 
thing and anything, base re- 
gard to distributive 
that every man in the car reads 
every ad, or any other obvious ex- 


evety- 


facilities, or 


aggerations. They do not even 
claim that every advertiser using 
car cards has been successful. 
But they do claim that they have 
been able to demonstrate that ac- 


. They prevent friction 
Friction makes a hard-working gun. 


Most friction is caused by the drag 
of hammer against side-plate. 
Hardened steel pins are inserted in S. & W. hammers. 
They keep the hammers from touching the plates. That 
makes sure, frictionless action 


Smith @ Wesson Revolvers 


“Of course, they cost more” 









tual results can be proved which 
make street cars a very profitable 
medium. 

This was recently illustrated in 
a shoe campaign which was car- 
ried on in St. Paul. A nationally 
advertised shoe tried out the cars 
there, and the results were imme- 
diate and unmistakable, resulting 
not only in increased trade, but 
in making competitors get busy 
and go into the cars also. One 
card which ran on a few cars for 
but one month, advertising an 
unusual. size .and_ style — shoe, 
brought a number of inquiries 
and furnished a hint of the cam- 
paign’s effectiveness. 

Among the concerns’ which 
have gone into the street cars and 
have made very quick and pro- 
nounced successes, using no other 
mediums, have been the Snowboy 
Washing Powder and the Excel- 
sior Watch. Both are using street 
cars in a very careful and effec- 
tive way, extending their adver- 
tising carefully as they extend 
distribution, and fitting the copy 
carefully to conditions. 

Two nationally famous adver- 


tisers are going into the street 
cars now—Smith & Wesson, re- 
volvers, and Corticelli thread. 


Some very careful and strong copy 
has been prepared for these con- 
cerns and both are expecting to 
get much. benefit from them, be- 
cause of the business-like mer- 
chandising scheme with which the 
campaign is co-operating. Copy 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT’S GREAT 
ADVERTISING YEAR, 1908 





Broke All Its Own Advertising and Circulation Records 
and Printed More Advertising Than Any Other 
Boston Paper, Sundays Excepted 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS F. HORNER 


PEAKING about the day of 

the quality paper, Boston 

furnishes, via the Tran- 
script, some remarkable facts 
which justify all we have said in 
our columns. in the last few 
months—that this is the day of 
the quality paper. While the 
Boston Transcript sells at three 
cents per copy and maintains a 
decidedly rigid censorship over 
all advertising that it -accepts, it 
printed in 1908 the grand total of 
4,256,208 agate lines of advertis- 
ing. And all this in the face of 
the fact that many Eastern pa- 
pers suffered more or less be- 
cause of the alleged unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions in 1908. 
In fact, the Transcript gained 
nearly two hundred thousand 
lines in 1908 over 1907, even after 
turning down some three hundred 
and fifty thousand lines it would 
not accept at any price. 

The Transcript had a daily cir- 
culation average in 1908 of 29,336 
copies. And yet it printed with- 
in about one million lines as much 
display advertising as the Chicago 
Tribune, which has the second 
largest circulation of any two- 
cent newspaper in the world. The 
Transcript’s total of display and 
classified advertising for the days 
it is published exceeds every other 
Boston paper. The Transcript 
readily admits that its circulation 
is not large compared with great 
one and two-cent papers, but is al- 
ways willing to give sworn state- 
ments of the exact amount. How 
well that circulation pays adver- 


tisers is most amply demon- 
strated via the fact that no news- 
paper in Boston, barring one, 
prints so much advertising as the 
Transcript. It published much 
advertising that goes to no other 
paper at all. 

In proportion to circulation no 
daily in the world prints any- 
where near so much advertising. 
E very copy of the Boston Tran- 
script’s circulation goes to a pos- 
sible buyer—some one with the 
ready means with which to buy 
advertised goods. So thoroughly 
have Boston and other advertis- 
ers become satisfied of this fact 
that while many newspapers 
throughout the country suffered 
losses the Transcript made big 
advertising gains. Its gain in the 
best class of all advertising, that 
of department stores, exceeded in 
the last three months over fifty 
thousand agate lines. During the 
last week of December alone the 
Transcript gained 16,296 lines 
over the same period of 1907. Its 
Saturday issue of January 2, 
right after the New Year’s holi- 
day, gained 9,150 agate lines over 
the sietedpendit day of January, 


The circulation of the Tran- 
script showed a solid gain right 
along in 1908 over 1907. 

All these facts prove indisputa- 
bly that the Boston Transcript is 
a quality paper, pure and simple, 
and that advertisers want its as- 
sured quality in preference to 
great circulation of undemon- 
strated value. 
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has fast developed as a factor 
in street car advertising, and has 
proved the street car advertising 
men’s contention that street car 
cards are not a “run-and-read” 
general publicity medium, but 
offer the same argumentative op- 
portunity that any other adver- 
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tising of the best class offers. 
Strong copy has been proved to 
bring success where in the past 
there has been failure, and much 
ability and attention is being cen- 
tered on copy in the street cars. 

During the panic one advertiser 
of national reputation thought 
Street cars were the “over-meas- 
ure” of his advertising which 
he could do without, and failing 
te get the reductions he asked, 
went out of the cars. 
itor’s account was developed from 
$3,000 to $60,000, and now the old 
advertiser wants to come in again, 
acknowledging that he _ should 
have stayed in. 

One of the events of the year in 


car advertising was the New 
York Ceniral railroad’s use of 
the New York subway cars to 


advertise the Grand Central sta- 
tion as the central point of the 
subway system, and characteriz- 
ing the subway system as the 

“sheltered vestibule” of the rail- 
road. A series of clever posters, 
giving the running time to and 
from Grand Central station and 
the subway stations, were gotten 
up by Ward & Gow, who control 
New York’s subway and elevated 
road privileges. 

Mr. Richard Wood, of the 
Street Railways’ Advertising Com- 
pany, says that advertisers are 
learning more and more of the 
real and practical value of street 
cars, and that many new car card 
advertisers are going to be devel- 
oped in the coming year. 


A compet- | 
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BURNS AND ADVERTISING, 





It is said that a number of the 
members of the Iowa legislature, 
while considering the Burns cele. 
bration, thought that Robert 
Burns was a cigar maker, respon- 
sible for the Robert Burns cigar, 

Auld Bobbie raised some smoke 
in his day, but he would not have 
put his brand on anything less 
than a twenty-five cent straight. 


The city of Milwaukee has 
grown very rapidly, but not any 
faster than has the Journal. Dur- 
ing these five years, says Herman 
Black, advertising manager, the 
Journal’s circulation has increased 
55% and the local advertising 
170%, and this in spite of the fact 
that the Journal has -raised its 
rates three times during this 
period, so that the rate is now 
75% higher than it was five years 
ago. 








The Boston Traveler swears to 
an average daily circulation of 
87,240 during 1908. 








THE FAME 
OF A DISH 


T is most surprising how 

the fame of a dainty dish 
travels abroad. 

In Paris there is a dingy 
café ’way down in the Latin 
Quarter run by an old man 
by the name of Frederick, 
who serves pressed duck. 
Americans flock to Freder- 
ick’s at $4.00 a plate. 

In London, Ye Olde Chc- 
shire Cheese is known far- 
ther than Regent street, 
with all its luxury. 

In New York the Grand 
Hotel, at Broadway and 
Thirty-first street, is the one 
place where the world gets 
its fried chicken strictly a 
la Maryland. 

An ounce of genius in the 
process of cooking makes 
the universe its debtor. 

— Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 









































AN AD THAT FOOLED THE GER- 
MANS. 





Shall the palm for clever, original 
and inexpensive advertising pass from 
Americans to less worthy people? 

A few weeks ago, as staid, respectable, 
middle-aged Berlin went’ to its place 
of business in street car and elevated 
railway, it furtively pulled out a blue 
letter that, after being opened at the 
breakfast table, had been hastily placed 
in an inside breast-pocket and reserved 
for more careful perusal elsewhere. It 
read as follows: 

“My Dear Sir.—I_have just read the 
new problem novel 5 » an in- 
credible book! A scandal of the worst 
kind! It is again evident that the Dis- 
trict Attorney is lacking just where he 
is most needed, for how else could 
such a book become public property? 
Or is it a bit of political cleverness? 
And—who can be behind the anony- 
mous author? Certainly Messrs 
an catch it in the most ter- 
rible way, and simply must sue at once. 
Will you join them in their sy to 
the courts? I am unfortunately also 
drawn into the business. Terrible! 

“In great haste, your most obedient, 
But, unfortunatel , the much-abused 
writer was so upset that his signature 
positively could not be deciphered. This 
added to the perturbation of the recip- 
ient, and as car or train reached the 
region of a bookstore on that fatal 
morning it was emptied forthwith. 
Those shops which had copies of this 
terrible novel had sold them all by 
9:30, and were turning customers away 
in droves, for more than a hundred 
thousand blue letters had ‘struck terror 
to as many unsuspecting homies. In at 
least one of them, so the Berlin Tage- 
blatt gravely assures us, the lady of 
the house was rewarded for her fem- 
inine interest in her husband’s mail by 
a fainting fit and a Nervenchoc. Was 
her happy family life gone forever? 

As for those first-ccomers who were 
fortunate enough to get a copy of the 
volume that po Ml them so, there 
was no such thing as business that morn- 
ing. But when, with feverish haste, 
they perused page after page without 
finding themselves immortalized, they 
finally laid down the book with mixed 
feelings of relief and disappointment. 
Now, if these Berliners had been as sen- 
sible as good Yankees, they would have 
tipped back their office chairs, roared 
with laughter, and called in both their 
artners to hear the “joke on them.” 
nfortunately, Germans are extremely 
matter-of-fact, and, having lived long 
under the thumb of a benevolent police 
autocracy, they were silly enough to 
go to the nearest station-house and com- 
plain about the Ee they had paid out, 
instead of realizing that a hustlin 
“‘live-wire’”’ that could concoct as bril- 
liant a scheme as this for raising 
book overnight into the front rank of 
“best sellers’ was destined for great 
things—perhaps even for the editorship 
of a ten-cent magazine. As for the Gov- 
ernment, well, governments notoriously 
have no sense of humor, whether in 
Washington or in Berlin, and so there 
was promptly dug out of the musty 
criminal statutes some alias and sedi- 
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tion act of 1805, as amended in 1885, 
which declares a crime of this sort a 
disturbance of the pub‘ic peace, a hor- 
rid nuisance, likewise an attempt to de- 
ceive, if not a criminal libel, the whole 
a by fine or imprisonment, or 
oth. So the police got after the genius 
of the blue letter, who showed them a 
trick or two by disappearing as into 
thin air—New York Evening Post. 
+ 0+ 


STUDY YOUR GOODS. 





S. C. Dobbs, advertising manager of 
the .Coca-Cola Co., said to the Omaha 
Ad Club on January 17: 

Advertising is salesmanship on paper 
or in paint. An advertising which sac- 
rifices selling force to art is abhorrent. 
I do not engage in boosting art when 
I am trying to sell goods. Advertising 
is hard common sense—it is selling 
goods which counts. Do not try to 
imitate some other advertiser because 
he is successful in his line, for his 
style may not suit the goods you are 
trying to sell. Don’t play the ape. 

Study your goods, for you should 
know more‘about them than anyone else, 
even the salesman. It is necessary, 
because the copy you send out either 
represents or misrepresents to more 
people in a day than forty salesmen 
can reach. Use progression in adver- 
tising and don’t use the same style for 
everything. Don’t be like a physician, 
who used one medicine all his life be- 
cause it cured the first paticut he had. 

Co-operation of the advertising and 
sales departments is absolutely neces- 
saryy’and there should be no line of 
demarkation. The salesman and the 
advertising man should work in har: 
mony and consult each other, for the 
salesman knows what will make the 
goods go. 

——_+o>— —_—_—_ 


“““"ADVERTISING THE WEST. _ 


Vancouver, Wash., raised $4,000 for 
a publicity fund last Tuesday, will in- 
crease it to $10,000, wil exploit re- 
sources of Clarke arg in Pacific 
Monthly and a line of Middle West 
farm papers, and has employed Pat 
Larey, an old Oklahoma and Detroit 
newspaperman and organizer, as its pub- 
Hey manager. ; 

ancouver Island, B. C., organized 
to-day with genuine deep down English 
enthusiasm, and is increasing its = 
licity expenditure nearly treble. st 
year its fund was $4,000. This year 
more than $12,000 may be raised. 

Salem, Oregon, is ageooage 8 its fund 
this year substantially over the $8,000 
it raised last year, and has just placed 
its ninth quarterly order for a line of 
Middle West farm papers. A. L. Hoper 
the secretary of the Salem Board o 
Trade, is a successful and wealthy local 
business man of extensive editorial and 
advertising experience. His entire work 
has been to build up the country dis- 
tricts, leaving the city to take care of 
itseif. His work has brought a great 
many colonists. 


Mr. Henry K. Brearley has been made 
advertising mgs og of the Buck Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis. 
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CIRCULATION QUALITY 
DISTRIBUTION 


Circulation claims are valueless unless proven. Credit for 
circulation claims should be. given only to such newspapers 
as are willing to state the amount of their circulation and 
prove it. 


Of the ten newspapers in Boston only three have issued 
sworn circulation statements showing their 1908 average. The 
Traveler is one of the three. The Traveler has quality as well 
as quantity. This we can and will prove to your satisfaction. 


The opposite page contains a condensed summary of the 
sworn detailed circulation statement recently sent out by The 
Traveler to local advertisers and foreign agencies. 


For the year 1908 The Boston Traveler had a daily aver- 
age of 87,240 copies. Over go per cent. of this daily average 
was delivered in Metropolitan Boston, and the sworn circu- 
lation statement opposite proves it. The Traveler is willing 
at any time to permit of an examination and prove its circu- 
lation claims. 


The rate per line per thousand for Metropolitan circulation 
of The Boston Traveler is less than that of any other Boston 
paper. Therefore, the use of The Traveler’s advertising col- 
umns is essential to the success of any advertising campaign 
in Boston. ; 
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SWORN FIGURES 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ss 
County of Suffolk. Sade 


Henry F. Hosley, Business Manager of The 
Boston Traveler, being first duly sworn deposes 
and says that the circulation statement of The 
Boston Traveler below is true and correct. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th day of January, 1909. 


Raryoummncr 


Notary Public in and for the County of Suffolk. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





TOTAL 
Metropolitan Circulation . 80,890 f 


Total Circulation outside of 15 
milesfrom Boston . .... 6,350 


TOTAL 


Boston Traveler Circulation 
Daily average for 1908. «. . . 87,240 


Complete details showing method of distribution,: 
sent to any Advertiser by addressing. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELER 
BOSTON 


SMITH & BUDD 


Special Representatives. 


NEW YORK, Brunswick Building. 
ST. LOUIS, 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO, Tribune Building. 


The Boston Traveler 
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A Newspaper With the death 
Pioneer of Andrew Jack- 
son Aikens, of 
the Evening Wisconsin, passes 
one of the men of a generation 
now practically extinct, who were 
pioneers in newspaper publishing. 
All in the range of a lifetime, 
Mr. Aikens saw American news- 
paper publishing develop practi- 
cally from the hand-press circu- 
lar to the complicated, rapid and 
powerful institution which the 
modern newspaper now is. 

A quite important step for- 
ward in the days of more univer- 
sally used movable types was the 
“patent inside” service which Mr. 
Aikens so prominently helped to 
develop. It was the first endeavor 
at newspaper co-operation. Ten 
thousand American newspapers 
are to-day using this service. 

Mr. Aikens’ death is mourned 
throughout the country among 
newspaper men, both for what he 
did and what he was. As news- 
paper publishing has become one 
ef the country’s greatest engines 
of progress, Mr. Aikens must be 
regarded as a newspaper pioneer 
and patriot of real importance to 
his country. 


Americans 10 this issue of 


and Foreign —e Ink, 
Trade or orthcliffe, 
the largest pub- 
lisher in England, if not in the 
world, tells frankly. why, in his 
opinion, Americans often fail in 
selling to his country. The opin- 
ions of a man with so many points 
of contact with English people, 
and who has himself many hust- 
ling characteristics which may be 
called American, are of more than 
usual importance. 

Lord Northcliffe may have 
overdrawn some of his examples 
of American failure, and_ there 
may be many points in his argu- 
ment to which reasonable objec- 
tion could be made; but his gen- 
eral statement that Americans 
who invade England do not suffi- 
ciently analyze the temperamental 
differences between Americans and 
Britons is unquestionably true— 
not only of our commercial en- 
deavors in England, but elsewhere. 

American manufacturers have 
so long and so successfully sold 
to our own extensive domestic 
markets alone that few have 
taken foreign trade very seriously. 
In fact, the common attitude 
toward foreign trade is simply to 
work off surplus production. If. like 
so many other nations, America 
had to look for her bread to foreign 
markets, things would happen. 
Neither the men selected to seek 
foreign business, nor the methods 
of seeking, really represent Amer- 
ica’s best in many cases. 

Throughout the world _ busi- 
ness is not done on such snappy, 
short-credit principles as in 
America. Long credits are the 
rule, and foreigners—even in such 
near territory as Mexico—object 
to doing business except in their 
accustomed manner. 

In a word, American manufac- 
turers, with their extremely indi- 
vidual and “gingery” methods of 
doing business, seem scarcely to 
realize how different the rest of 
the world of business is, and how 
necessary to contorm to foreign 
ideas, if foreign business is to be 
secured. Lord Northcliffe’s arti- 
cle ought to help considerably in 
advancing understanding of for- 
eign trade. 
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Free Printers’ INK 

has heard the 
Reading statement re- 
Notices cently that a 


firm of newspaper representatives 
in New York secured from their 
publishers “appropriations” to 
buy “reading notices” in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. It seems incredible, first, 
that any representative or indi- 
vidual would endeavor to secure 
money by such false pretense; 
second, that any publisher would 
allow himself to be fooled .in 
this manner. It has been well 
known for twenty years that 
“reading notices” cannot be paid 
for in Printers’ INK. Any and 
all articles or notices regarding 
‘advertising agents, publishers, 
special representatives, etc., are 
inserted without charge, unless 
they appear in the display or 
classified advertising departments. 
Printers’ INK endeavors to-print 
news stories from all branches of 
the advertising and _ publishing 
business. It does not print items 
“jollying” its largest advertisers 
or discriminate against those pub- 
lishers or agents who do not see 
their way clear to use its adver- 
tising pages. It is the belief of 
the editors that the news items 
appearing weekly are of interest 
to Printers’ INK readers, as items 
of news value only are used. 
Every item which passes the 
editorial judgment as containing 
some information which publish- 
ers and advertisers will find read- 
able is used, and every item which 
does not pass such judgment is 
not used, absolutely irrespective 
of any advertising consideration. 
As the firm of representatives 
above referred to have recently 
lost several of their publications, 
it is evident that a policy such as 
it ‘pursues does not meet with 
much approval among publishers. 








The. application 
Corporation of the American 

Publicity Sugar Refining 
Company to have its $90;000,000 
of securities listed by the New 
York Stock Exchange is a step 
of some significance in connection 
with the movement among the 
big corporations for greater pub- 


“business. The 
-Steel Corporation has for a long 


licity. The remarks of President 
Thomas at the annual meeting of 
his shareholders a year ago at- 
tracted considerable ~ attention 
among other large corporations, 
as well as in the advertising pro- 
fession. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Thomas said, in spéak- 
ing of the secretive policy which 
had formerly prevailed in his con- 
cern: 


“Under the able management of Mr. 
Havemeyer and conditions existing in 
the past, I believe our policy was wise 
and fully justified, but I believe that 
now under the new conditions which 
large corporations in my opinion must 
meet, a policy of publicity is desired. 
I am heartily in favor of it and hope 
to bring about this result.” 


Nothing very startling followed 
this pronouncement of principles 
up to the present application for 
a listing on the Stock Exchange. 
Of course, any corporation mak- 
ing such application must be pre- 
pared to publish a complete state- 
ment .of its financial condition. 

Between such publicity and real- 
advertising, no great gulf exists: 
In fact, going before the publi¢ 
with a complete financial state- 
ment may be regarded as a long 
step towards the intelligent use 
of printers’ ink. The Crystal 
Dominio Sugar campaign conduct- 
ed by the American Sugar: Refin- 
ing Company has interested the 
advertising community,’ and in 
time, if the present president’s 
policy continues to prevail, we 
may expect great things. of’ this 
corporation in an advertising way: 

It is also predicted that--some 
of the other large corporations at 
present among the unlisted stocks 
will shortly undergo a change of 
heart in their attitude toward pub- 
licity. Some of them could very 
advantageously follow the exam- 
ple of National Biscuit, and join 
the ranks of aggressive adver- 
tisers. With others, it is more 
difficult to see how they could 
find an advertising handle to their 
United States 


time maintained a most efficient 
and elaborate department of pub- 
licity. The statistical information 
it issues in booklet form and 
through the financial columns of 
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the press is astonishingly com- 
plete, and to this factor is un- 
questionably due the strength of 
its enormous quantity of securi- 
ties in the open market. Ten 
years ago, if anyone had predicted 
that the Standard Oil Company 
would some day become an im- 
portant advertiser, he would have 
been regarded as a sort of luna- 
tic. But that has come to pass— 
under the gentle guidance of Mr. 
McKinney, of Philadelphia. The 
Telephone Company is another 
concern that did not appear to 
have exactly an advertising prop- 
osition, but is nevertheless to-day 
spending a large sum with the 
American press. The American 
Book Company came out in the 
newspapers last summer with sev- 
eral columns of what might, by a 
stretch of the imagination, be con- 
sidered advertising. Although it 
appeared to be an act of impulse, 
it nevertheless indicated that be- 
neath the surface advertising was 
being seriously contemplated by 
those in authority. Under the di- 
rection of an experienced adver- 
tisimg man, this corporation might 
also become an important adver- 
tiser. 

Then there are the insurance 
companies. They have had a taste 
of undesirable publicity, and there 
are signs that more and more of 
the big ones will eventually get 
into the advertising column. ‘For 
example, the largest industrial in- 
surance company in the country 
is the. Metropolitan. Yet the 
average outsider supposes that the 
Prudential carries off the palm in 
this field. Loyal agents of the 
Metropolitan have been: chafing 
for some years under the non- 
advertising policy of their super- 
iors. Knowing the greatness of 
their company, it has been a con- 
tinual thorn in the flesh to have 
the Prudential get the credit for 
being a much bigger concern. The 
Metropolitan is so magnificently 
organized that it has not suffered 
for lack of advertising, but the 
boys who are pulling in the busi- 
ness sometimes wish that they 
could have as good advertising 
support as the Prudential. The 
proposed seri¢és of talks by the 
president of the New York Life 


with his policyholders in the co}. 
umns of the newspapers is ap- 
other straw which shows which 
way the wind is blowing. 

More great corporation adver- 
tising is one of the most promis- 
ing lines of development during 
the next decade for the interests 
which Printers’ Inx represents, 


POSTERS IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 








It is not generally known that 
the Taft managers conducted a 
vigorous and extensive poster 
campaign throughout the coun- 


try. 

The Thompson-Briggs Co., Chi- 
cago, had charge of a rapid and 
wide-reaching poster campaign, 
The first order was for 16-sheet 
posters in all cities of 50,000 in. 
habitants or more—a- block and 
type poster in two colors. Eleven 
hours after the order was re- 
ceived the first load of posters 
was ready for the expressman. 
A second order called for posting 
the same poster in all towns of 
over 4,000 inhabitants. Every 
poster plant in the vicinity of 
New York was pressed into serv- 
ice to get rush work. A third 
order to cover the whole previ- 
ous territory with a 2-color 8- 
sheet poster then came. This large 
order was printed and shipped in 
24 hours. 

One of the features of this pos- 
ter campaign was the producing of 
an 8-sheet wood-cut cartoon pos- 
ter over night. The cartoon was 
a “stinger’—showing Bryan un- 
successfully trying to hypnotize 
Uncle Sam. During the closing 
days of the campaign while 
Bryan was working industriously 
in the East, the “enemy’s coun- 
try,” and speaking in from 8 to 
25 towns a day, copies of this 
sarcastic poster were sent ahead 
of Bryan to the towns where he 
was to speak. The campaign man- 
agers give great credit to this post- 
er campaign as a result-producet. 

Street car cards were also ex- 
tensively used. 


oS ooo 

The Business Men’s Club, of San 
Antonio, Tex., proposes to raise $10,000 
to advertise San Antonio, 
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The Special Inauguration Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY will be published March 4th, Inauguration 
Day. Forms close February 20th. No change in 
Advertising Rates (seventy-five cents per agate line). 


Shall we reserve space for you? How Much? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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IN THE GRAVEYARD 
BY-GONE MAGAZINES. 


OF 





MOST OF THEM DIED YOUNG AND 
THE DIGGERS HAVE BEEN KEPT 
PRETTY BUSY FOR NEARLY TWO 
CENTURIES—SOME OF THE OLD 
TIMERS, GREAT AND PROSPEROUS 
IN THEIR DAY, NOW UNDER THE 
SOD. 





By Joseph Eldridge Esray. 

He who strolls into the ceme- 
tery of Periodicals That Used to 
Be will find the gate free from 
rust and the paths from grass. 
It has been a busy place for 
nearly two centuries. Among 
the early jobs of the grave-dig- 
ger was to prepare a last resting- 
place for the General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, which 
even the energy and shrewdness 
of Benjamin Franklin could not 
keep alive more than half a 
year. It was put into its little 
bed in 1741. The stroller among 
the graves will note that many 
of them are pathetically short. 
From the first the infant mortal- 
ity rate among periodicals in this 
country has been terrible. What 
death-dealing agency works 
among magazines as bad milk, 
bad air and maternal ignorance 
among human babies? 

We don’t know; only guess. 
Thus it has been suggested that 
magazines dependent largely upon 
newsstand sales must be kept in 
evidence all the time. They 
must not merely be advertised 
in the newspapers and otherwise, 
but the dealer must be ordered 
to give them good positions on 
his stand. This the dealer will 
do if somebody makes it worth 
his while. Yet when all this is 
said the fact remains that maga- 
zines well displayed on _ the 
stands and cleverly advertised in 
other ways have died after a few 
issues. 

Let us return to the little 
graves. In many cases _ the 
storms of time have obliterated 
almost everything except “hic 
facet,’ the name and the date, 
which are usually cut deeper into 
the stone than the rest of the epi- 
taph. 
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The American Magazine, pub- 
lished by Thebbe in Philadelphia 
in 1741, expired after two issues, 
and indeed death overtook most 
of the pre-Revolutionary maga- 
zines in their babbling babyhood, 
For example: the American 
Magazine and Historical Chroni- 
cle, Boston, October, 1743, to De- 
cember, 1746; Independent Re. 
flector, New York, 1752-1754, to 
which Governor Livingston and 
the Rev. Aaron Burr contributed; 
Massachusetts Magazine, Boston, 
1789-1796; Monthly Magazine 
and American Review, New 
York, 1799, founded by Charles 
Brockden Brown, the novelist, 
and continued until .1802 as the 
American Review and Literary 
Journal. 

When the state of this country 
in the eighteenth century, and es- - 
pecially the political and indus- 
trial chaos following the Revolu- 
tion are considered, the wonder 
is not that so many magazines 
died young, but that so many 
had the hardihood to be born. 

In the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century many literary 
periodicals sprang into being, but 
the Grim Reaper swung his piti- 
less scythe among them, and 
most of them perished before 
they were able to sit up alone. 
The Putfolis (Philadelphia, 1801- 
1825) was the first American 
periodical to live longer than ten 
years. Undaunted by first fail- 
ure, C. B. Brown “accepted a 
position” as editor of the Liter- 
ary Magazine, Philadelphia, in 
1803. Five years later the maga- 
zine passed gently over the great 
divide. Buckingham’s New Eng- 
land Magazine withstood the east 
winds of Boston from 1831 to 
1835. 

Prominent among the early 
publications in New York were 
the Weekly Museum (1814-1817), 
the American Monthly Magazine 
(1817-1818) and the Literary and 
Scientific Repository (1820-1821). 
In 1823 Morris and Woodworth 
began publishing the New York 
Mirror. Woodworth was_ 3uc- 
ceeded by Fay, and Fay by Na- 
thaniel Parker ‘Willis, who was 
regarded in his own time as a 
great poet and a howling swell. 
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He and Morris conducted the. 


Mirror until 1842. The Atlantic 
Magazine was started in New 
York in 1824, changed its name to 
the Review in 1825 and was borne 
to its final resting-p!ace in 1827. 

More rugged than their con- 
temporaries on Manhattan Island 
were the Knickerbocker and Put- 
nam’s Monthly. The former was 
founded by C. F. Hoffman -in 
1832. From 1834 until 1859 it 
was edited by Lewis Gaylord 
Clark. Irving, Bryant, Willis, 
Longfellow and the editor’s bril- 
liant brother, Willis Gaylord 
Clark, were among the most 
noted contributors. “The monthly 
gossip with readers and corre- 
spondents” gave the Knicker- 
bocker a wide circulation among 
the bookishly inclined, and all in- 
dications pointed to a long life 
for the magazine. But its knell 
sounded in 1860. Putnam’s was 
born in 1852 and met not ex- 
actly death, but a state of sus- 
pended animation, in 1857. From 
this it was roused in 1867 to con- 
tinue until 1869. A new Put- 
nam’s has sprung into being with- 
in two years, and has so far ab- 
sorbed the Reader Magazine, 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company in Indianapolis, and the 
Critic of New York, conducted 
for many years by Joseph and 
Jeannette Gilder. The Reader 
was established in New York by 
Mitchell Kennedy in 1902, and 
sold to the western house two 
years later, 

The New England Transcen- 
dentalists had. an organ in the 
Dial, of Boston, first by Mar- 
garet Fuller and then by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It lasted from 
1840 to 1844, which was a fairly 
long life for a publication of its 
sort seventy years ago. 

Philadelphia has always been a 
literary town, and has cradled 
and buried’ many. a magazine. 
Some of these infants were prom- 
ising enough, but it is one thing 
to promise and quite another to 
pay. The Mirror of Taste and 
Dramatic Censor was published in 
1810-1811 by Bradford and Ins- 
keep, and edited by Major Stef- 
fen Codlen Carpenter, an Irish- 
man, who had been a reporter in 
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the British House of Commons 
when Warren Hastings was tried. 
The magazine was of small oc- 
tavo size. Each number con- 
tained about 100 pages and was 
illustrated with a fine portrait of 
some theatrical notability. The 
Analytic Magazine lasted from 
1813 to 1820. It was intended 
principally for officers of the ar- 
my and navy, although it had a 
general literary character, pub- 
lishing reviews, etc. Washing- 
ton Irving was its editor in 1813- 
1814. 

A leader among early Philadel- 
phia magazines was Atkinson’s 
Casket, founded in 1821 and dis- 
placed in 1841 by Graham’s Maga- 
sine, published by George Rex 
Graham, whose name should be 
held in honor. He was among 
the first publishers to give. em- 
ployment to young James Russell 
Lowell. He awarded a prize to 
Edgar Allan Poe for “The Gold 
Bug,” the forerunner of the mod- 
ern detective story. He was al- 
most the first to pay American 
writers more than a _ nominal 
price for their work. 

Graham’s judgment and recog- 
nition of talent made his ven- 
tures successful, but late in life 
he lost his fortune by injudicious 
stock investments. He wrote for 
daily bread until 1857, when cat- 
aracts formed over both his eyes. 
An operation gave him some re- 
lief, but he never worked after 
it, and he died in Orange, N. J., 
in 1894. In his last days he was 
cared for by George W. Childs, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

In 1841, when Graham was 
publishing Atkinson’s Casket, a 
lively publication despite its fu- 
nereal name, William E. Burton 
offered to sell him the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Burton was an 
actor, and needed money, as la- 
dies and gentlemen of his pro- 
fession frequently did before the 
invention of press agents and 
scientific advertising. Graham 
agreed to pay $3,500 for the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine and_ also 
yielded to Burton’s request to 

“take care of my young editor.” 
The young editor was Poe. Gra- 
ham long afterward bore testi- 
mony to Poe’s competency and 
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zeal, and defended him from the 
attacks of Griswold. 

The periodicals formed by the 
union of Atkinson’s Casket and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine was 
calied Graham’s Magazine, and 
from 1841 to 1850 was a leader. 
It published “My Young Editors,” 
“Descent into a Maelstrom” and 
“The Murders on the Rue 
Marque.” Bayard. Taylor and 
Charles Godfrey Leland were 
among the contributors. 

Quite properly there is a sunny 
corner in the newer part of the 
cemetery for the graves of Peter- 
son’s Ladies’ National Magazine 
and Godey’s Lady's Book. 

The first named was_ estab- 
lished in 1841 by Charles J. 
Peterson, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post. His p!an was to 
have a fashion publication on the 
French model. It was reputed 
at one time that the circulation 
was as high as 161,000. After its 
founder’s death the property was 
owned by a company of which his 
widow was president. 

Godey’s Ladys Book made its 
well-bred bow in July, 1830. Its 
colored fashion plates helped to 
make it popular and its circula- 
tion rose to 150,000, the publisher 
said. Louis A. Godey, who found- 
ed the magazine, continued to direct 
it until 1877. Among its contribu- 
tors were Longfellow, Holmes, 
Poe, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. 
Sigourney and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. The most noted editor 
was Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
She has to her credit the organ- 
ization of the Seaman’s Aid So- 
ciety, the raising of money to 
complete Bunker Hill Monument, 
and a zealous insistence that 
Thanksgiving be made a national 
holiday. But these deeds pale be- 
fore the greatest glory of all, for 
Mrs. Hale was the author of 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

Peterson's and Godeys, after 
sundry changes of ownership, fell 
into the hands of Frank A. Mun- 
sey and he sent them the way of 
all superfluous periodicals in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. But he served them no 
worse than he served publications 
of his own devising. Where are the 
Puritan and the Quaker and the 
Munsey, Jr.? Ask of the wind 


that stirs the withered brown 
grass in the cemetery. 

Robert Bonner’s New York 
Ledger, founded in 1852, lived 
more than fifty years. Bonner 
was a genius of an advertiser. 
Even his great contemporary, 
Barnum, was not more inventive 
in devising means of attracting 
public attention. When Bonner 
bought eight pages in one issue 
of the New York Herald his 
neighbors were sure that he had 
gone clean crazy. 

Not by advertising alone, mind, 
did the Ledger rise. The reader 
of it got a big value for his six 
cents. -He got stories by the 
most popular and best paid writ- 
ers in America. Bonner gave 
Fanny Fern $100 a column. Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher’s “Norwood” 
first appeared in the Ledger. 

Public appetite for sensational 
but not unwholesome fiction was 
whetted by the publication of the 
opening chapters of a story in a 
long list of country newspapers. 
You read on and on through 
rushing description and staccato 
dialogue until you arrived, breath- 
less with excitement, at a climax 
at the bottom of the last column. 
There you learned that all the 
complications the characters had 
got into would be straightened 
out in the New York Ledger. 
Price six cents. For sale by all 
newsdealers. 

After Robert Bonner’s death 
his sons carried on business for 
a time at the old stand, but the 
sun of the Ledger was sinking. 
It passed from the Bonner fam- 
ily to a Mr. Siebert in 1902, and 
was rechristened the Ledger 
Monthly. Soon afterward there 
was another mound in the Ceme- 
aid of Periodicals, That Used to 


The Wanderer pauses regret- 
fully at the grave of Texas Sift- 
ings. Alas, poor Yorick! Where 
be your gibes now? -Down in 
Austin, back in the seventies, 
lived J. Armay Knox and Alex- 
ander Sweet, the former a sew- 
ing machine dealer with some 
money and a broad vein of fun; 
the latter a professional writer of 
some reputation. They got to- 


gether in the production of what 
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to be the most 


was destined 
quoted funny paper in America. 
At first it consisted of only four 


pages and contained no cuts, 
nothing but jokes that were wont 
to set tables on a roar from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the frozen 
north. The pictorial embellish- 
ment of Texas Siftings came 
about in this way: 

While a new state house in 
Austin was being put up the vari- 
ous branches of the Texas gov- 
ernment were scattered about 
town in quarters more or less un- 
comfortable. One bitter cold 
day the chief of a bureau moved 
into the unfinished capitol and 
set up a Stove, sticking the upper 
end of the pipe into a hole that, 
he supposed, was cut in a chim- 
ney. ‘Ihe fact was that the hole 
was left for some. purpose con- 
nected with the decoration of the 
building. The stove set fire to the 
capitol, which was soon reduced 
to an ash-heap. 

Here was material for a funny 
story for Siftings. At the sug- 
gestion of F. P. Dumars, who 
had been employed in building the 
state-house, a ho'e was cut in a 
big piece of wooden type in the 
office where Siftings was printed 
and this work of art appeared in 
the paper as a correct likeness of 
the deceptive aperture that caused 
all the trouble. Other “pictures” 
that followed were made of brass 
rule. 

The fame of Texas Siftings 
spread like a prairie fire. After 
a time it was brought to New 
York.- A London editor was es- 
tablished. The editors quarreled 
and parted company and Siftings 
soon gasped out its last joke. 

Tread lightly over the ashes of 
the Household, which was in its 
prime twenty-five years ago. It 
was long mourned.by publishers 
who kept it alive when all hope 
of profit from it was gone. Origi- 
nally the Household, which was 
the forerunner of the handsome 
modern publications for women, 
was published by George Crowell 
up in Brattleboro, Vermont. He 
made a tidy fortune out of it, 
and sold it to Pettingill & Co. 
the old-time advertising agents in 
Boston. From the Pettingills the 
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Household passed into the control 
of Mr. Hartshorn, one of the 
owners of the Modern Priscilla, 
and he in turn cheerfully parted 
with it to a firm in New York. 

The Household had a fine, ro- 
bust-looking subscription list, but 
thousands of the subscriptions 
were overdue, and gentle remind- 
er of the fact was sent out to the 
readers. Scarcely any of them re- 
sponded. If they were not dead, 
their interest in the publication 
was, and the new partners were 
glad to turn the title and geod- 
will of the publication over to*the 
same Siebert who had bought the 
New York Ledger of the Bon- 
ners. Soon afterward another 
funeral procession passed through 
the cemetery gate. 

. H. Moore & Co. of New 
York published for several years 
an interesting little paper, called 
the Cricket on the Hearth, de- 
voted entirely to fiction. Its sub- 
scription price was a dollar a year 
and at one time it boasted of 75,- 
ooo subscribers. They fell away 
because, most of the readers be- 
ing women, they exercised the 
glorious and inalienable privilege 
of changing their minds. They 
turned the cold shoulder to an 
all-fiction paper and smiled win- 
ningly on one that gave them fash- 
ion articles, household hints and a 
variety of other matter in addi- 
tion to stories. So the Cricket on 
the Hearth chirped no more, but 
was merged with the handsome, 
up-to-date Ladies’ World. 

Among the newer graves lies 
the Times Magazine, of which a 
few numbers: were issued two 
years ago, and near at hand is 
Tom Watson's Magazine, which 
ended a brief career after its 
publisher had quarreled with his 
financial backer, Colonel Mann. 
Here lies Truth, crushed to earth, 
never to rise again. Also, here are 
the New York Galaxy, Appleton’s 
Journal, and even so late a. publi- 


‘cation as Ridgway’s. 


- There are graves of short-lived 
organs of many political, religious, 
literary and sociological fads, but 
we shall not stop to look at them 
now. The last of the grave-dig- 
gers is wanting to lock the gate. 
Let us go. 
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THE ADVERTISING THAT 
BROKE THE “SOLID 
SOUTH.” 





HOW A VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN IN THE 
NEWAPAPERS PUT MISSOURI IN 
LINE FOR TAFT—-STRONG COPY IN 
NEWSPAPERS DID IT. 





Newspaper and advertising men 
will be interested to know how 
newspaper advertising on a large 
scale and good copy helped very 
greatly in the big political cam- 
paign last fall. Missouri, one of 
the National battle grounds, was 
held in line by a most remarkable 
campaign under the direction of 
State Republican Chairman Wal- 
ter S. Dickey. 

Mr. Dickey states: “The day 
before election we carried full- 
page advertisements written by 
Wm. Clendenin, of Nelson, Ches- 
man & Co., advertising agents, as 
shown in the accompanying re- 
production. Our endeavor was to 
make a straightforward, honest, 
earnest appeal to the men who 
vote, putting the questions of the 
election up to them as the right- 
ful judges of conditions as we 
believed them to exist. My one 
purpose was to persuade the in- 
telligent voter to consider for 
himself what he ought to do, re- 
gardless of tradition or party pas- 
sion and then cast his ballot ac- 
cording to his own judgment and 
his own interests, because his in- 
terests are the interests of the 
State and Nation. The outcome 
proves the theory was correct.” 

Further, Mr. Dickey says: “I 
believed that for quick results and 
hard-hitting  effectiveess the 
newspaper was tne right medi- 
um. The advertisement here 
shown was carried, a full page, in 
eighteen leading metropolitan 
dailies of Missouri, and the three 
leading political weeklies, and a 
half-page in two hundred and 
thirty-five town and _ country 
weekly papers — simultaneously 
throughout the State. This gave 
us a circulation leverage of over 
three million copies, reaching into 
every household in Missouri. I 
feel that it is only just to give 
credit where credit is due, and I 





do give a big share of the credit 
to the newspaper press of Missoy- 
ri for the result in this State and 
for the election of the first Re- 
publican Governor in forty years,” 

The closeness of the vote for 
Taft and Bryan in the State 
proves beyond question that had 
it not been for Dickey’s culminat- 
ing bugle-call to the people 
through full-page space in fhe 
newspapers, Missouri might not 
have been held or won 








OU'RE GOING TO VOTE 
for somebody for president, somebody for 
Pea whe the real fellow back of the 


somebody” 

Who are you really for, when it comes nght 
down to it 

It's YOU = isn't ut? 


Isn't it YOU? 

After all's said and done, don't most of us vote 
for ourselves for our own interests for our 
own pocket-books? 

And can they blame you for duing it on No- 
vember 3d? 

Is blind partisanship of hero-worship going to 
fool the farmer into ‘swapping sight-unseen™ 
when corn's 75c and wheat a dollar—and he has 
the secret ballot? 

Vote for yourself; that's the real ucker! 

And you DO vote for yourself when you vote 
for present policies and conditions of today— Taft 
for the presidency, Hadley for Governor and a 
Republican state ticket for Missouri. These men 
are for the things that you are for: the things that 
count—a curb-bit in the trust-horse-mouth — 
Honest Elections and Good Government — Home 
Rule— good times and good prices. 

The ticket headed by Hadley is the farm-ticket, 
the work-ticket, the factory-ticket, the business 
ticket of this fight. 

Ic is the only one that is! 

This is your only real platform: the way things 
are going, and the way you want them to go 

So vote for YOURSELF! 


WALTER S. DICKEY. Chairman 














The matter here reproduced in 
reduced form appeared simultan- 
eously as full pages in eighteen 
leading metropolitan dailies in 
Missouri, such as the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Times, Star, the Kansas 
City Star, the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, St. Joseph Gazette, etc., etc., 
besides leading political weeklies, 
and as half pages in 235 town and 
country papers. 

Mr. Clendenin conducted a suc- 
cessful newspaper campaign for 
Kansas City not long ago, in 
which were used full pages in 
twenty-five leading metropolitan 
dailies for that municipality. Thir- 
ty-eight factories were brought to 
Kansas City as-the result of the 
advertising campaign launched in 
its behalf 
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Beginning in the February Issue of 








‘THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 


Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis will commence a series of articles on 
the good and bad advertising business men of America. The 
following: is “his opening announcement in our February issue 
and you should not only read his first article on James Buchanan 


Duke, but the entire series. 


'NCE* before -in these pages I 
‘called attention to a kind of 
pinhead’sm of the press. This 


.pinheadism—for which I again 

desire to register my contempt 
is born of the blind habit which edi- 
tors fall into ‘of editing their publica- 
tions‘at-each other. An editor sees an- 
other: editor.do something; and he does 
it-tedf “he were wide enough between 
the eyes to match the width of either 
his duties or. his opportunities he would, 
upon ‘seeing laetber editor do some- 
thing, not enly nét do it, but bend his 
whole energy towards doing something 
else. This. pinheadism—lI shall stick to 
my original, characterization—of publish- 
ers tag, or ’ditor-follow-editor, results in 
this: -Magazinely speaking, you may 
write of three sorts or septs of people, 
and only three. These are variously, 
stage people, .prize-fighters and _poli- 
ticians. ou may take some. hand- 
painted soubrette, morals as bad as her 
acting, and without raising a_ least 
wrinkle of either.inquiry or doubt burst 
into three pagesof biography ard ful- 
some descriptiony Or you may pitch 
upoh some pugilist of no more fame 
than forehead, and_ editorial y—under 
the pinhead rule—be justified of wasting 
a ream of paper*and a gillvof ink. Or, 
turning from the prize-fighter and the 
painted’ fairy of the boards, you will 
find in the cheapest of cheap politicians 
—lying, cheating, cringing, . skulking, 
fawning, flattering for place and “graft- 
ing” when he gets it like any .common 
thief—argument sufficient, according to 
the pinhead school, for a!l that your dis- 
gusted pencil can be driven to write. 
After that'.you must ’re-begin- with the 
soubrettes. . Caring as little for rules as 
cows care for cobwebs, and still less for 
literary pinheadism and its pinhead edi- 
tofial practitioners, I have resolved upon 


new lines for the year to come so far as 
I am personally concerned. A b:t weary 
of politicians, and bound in my ignor- 
ance or rather innocence to leave sou- 
brettes and prize-fighters to hands more 
instructed than my own, I shall lay out 
a series of articles on “business men.” 
Also business men are of two classes, 
bad and good, the commercially black 
and the commercially white. In either 
instance I see no reason why they are 
not as much entitled to a world’s in- 
terest, and per incident a world’s ink, 
as bad or good, black or white, stage 
people, prize-fighters and _ politicians. 
Among business men as among sailor- 
men, there are merchantmen and pirates. 
Some succeed by rapine, and are to be 
condemned; some succeed by honest ef- 
fort, and are entitled to the record of 
it. In the commercial series which I 
meditate both kinds will be dealt with. 
There are ones who have from their be- 
ginnings commanded the confidence and 
respect of men—who have upbuilt great 
businesses, dealt honestly, done good, 
set best examples. There are others 
whose notion of business has been a 
notion of spoil—who tore down and 
did not build up, who worked the down- 
fall of others and grew fat upon their 
destruction. [I shall consider both 
classes, giving only facts, leaving to the 
reader questions of compliment and 
condemnation. Also, I shall begin with 
the story of James Buchanan Duke. 

might say in passing that the Govern- 
ment, in its Department of Justice, be- 
gan with the story of this same “Cap- 
tain of Industry” as far away as a year 
or more ago, and the litigious chances 
are that mankind is to hear, courtwise, 
much to his disadvantage before the 
see ear. of grace runs out.— 

pitor’s Nore. 


Beginning with our March issue the cover forms of HUMAN LIFE will 
close on the first:of.the preceding month. ‘The inside forms_on the fifth of 
the preceding month. From March on HUMAN LIFE will be printed on 
a much finér grade of paper, far better press work and three colored covers 


HUMAN LIFE PUB. CO., 83-85-87 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHICA 


- + 841 Unity Building, Wm. E. R. Weed in charge. Phone, Central 1761 


GO 
KANSAS CITY, 507 Reliance Building, S. M. Goldberg in charge. Phone, Bell Main 1128 
NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue, Edmund S. Lancaster in charge. Phone, Gr. merc, 1330 
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BLACK AND WHITE AND 
THE ADVERTISING ART 
EXHIBIT. 


The annual exhibit of advertis- 
ing art closed in New York re- 


loan of the exhibit. It is pos- 
sible that an exhibit will be ar- 
ranged in Boston and Chicago. 
The interest of a larger number 
of advertisers is desired, and a 
wider . practical value is planned 








cently. Much interest was mani- 
fested, and the committee in 
charge has had three requests 
from other cities asking for the 


for the future exhibits by the 
committee in charge, headed by 
Ernest Elmo Calkins. One of the 
things especially desired is more 
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black and white work. The av- 
erage advertiser must be content 
with effects in black and white, 
rather than in color, and the ex- 
hibit will endeavor in the future 
to have more examples of this 
class of work. 

The pracitcal conditions of ad- 
vertising both in magazine and 
newspaper compel advertisers to 
face limitations which they are 
eager to learn how to meet most 
effectively. Even the small 
amount of black and white work 
at this year’s exhibit was very in- 
teresting to advertisers who vis- 
ited the exhibit, and they showed 
how clear cut as well as artistic 
line work could be for newspaper 
and magazine conditions. Artists 
and advertisers in black and white 
are requested to send in specimens 
during the year to Mr. Calkins. 





THEY READ “PRINTERS’ INK.” 





Editor of Printers’ InK: 

This is the reply I got to my recent 
letter in Printers’ Ink about my ex- 
perience with the Rubberset Co. It 
comes from their advertising agents, 
N. W. Ayer & Co.: 

Dear Sir:—I was interested in your 
letter to Printers’ InK regarding your 
experience with the Rubberset Com: 

ny. This matter was taken up imme- 
diately by them, and they say they can 
find no trace of your communication. 
Of course this is the result of some 
clerical error. 

I hand you herewith a tube of Berset 
Cream with their compliments. 

Very truly yours G 
. . Ie 
Advertising in Printers’ InK cer- 


tainly pays! 
W. A. Lyprartt. 
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Wanted at Once 


High grade advertising solicitors in 
every City, capable of earning $25 
to $100 a day for the Easter Num- 
ber (Catholic Magazine); sells for 
$60 per page, etc., collect in ad- 
vance; 40% commission; fine dummy 
and receipts. We want men that are 
capable of presenting this‘‘Special” 
to large firms, corporations, etc. 
Three reliable references required. 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS, 
P. O. Box 309, Portland, Oregon. 
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How long does the ordinary guide 
card last? In most cases the file is no 
sooner complete than the guides have 
to be replaced, 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guides 


protect the top of the tab where the 
wear comes and will outwear six sets 
of ordinary guides. Never crack or 
curl—all colors—all sizes. 

Ask your dealer or write direct for 
samples, 

STANDARD INDEX CARD Co., 
701-709 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 




















AMERICAN MEDICAL DIRECTORY 
SECOND EDITION—1909, 
The official register of legally quali- 
fied Physicians, Medical olleges, 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Health Resorts 
and Membership roster of County, 
State and National Societies, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS’N, 
103 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, ill. 

















63,793 Sunday. Gain over 1907: 


Brunswick Bldg., New York 





A BIG GAIN IN 1908! 


In total advertising of 5,993 inches or 285 columns. 
In local advertising of 14,429 inches. 


Memphis Commercial Zippeal 


Carried 29,245 inches more local advertising 

alone than the combined local, classified and gen- 

eral advertising. of any other Memphis paper. 
Average circulation for year ending December 31,1908: 48,786 daily; 
1,720 daily; 2,620 Sunday. Average 
for December, 1908: 46,379 daily; 67,242 Sunday. 

SMITH & BUDD, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives. 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


8rd Nat'l Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A Roll of Honor # 


No amount of money can buy a place in this Es 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this ig eos are accepted from publishers who 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have P 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described x Mn cover: 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 

These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 








The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each age ee to possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star, 
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ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circu.ation; leading want ad, medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. lest advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 


The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidati»n 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec., 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 





Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir, is daily, 68,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
62 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Seiss for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly: Rate 1c. per line flat, 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667. 





New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper, J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 





New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,649; 
1907, 2,570. 


New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,648; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,789. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1908, 


* Daily, 6,826; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Dec., 1908, 
12,549. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for December, 1908, 16,013; Sunday, 18,117. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 

















Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 19 8, 74,242. x 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 


The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
&@” The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the beh, be 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars te the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 





Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

§@" The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success: 
fully controvert its accuracy 









Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning age, ree! in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (OO). 

Galesburg, Repudblican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,815. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1907, 16,822. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 190 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907; 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune.. Sworn average year 


sending Dec, 31, '08, 9,829, Best in No. Indiana, 
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IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” stl ty 

Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Dec., 17,077. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capitai; daily: ~Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 18,655. 

Washington, Eve. Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good pieghe. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,167. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y¥. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg Democrat. Rest county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir. 
Lexzin, » Herald. VD. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday, 
8,265. Week day,.7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 
Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,798; tor '07, eve’g, 6,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. ‘ 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, dail 
10,018; weekiy, 28,422. ssiyiad 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co, _Averaye for 1907, 8,012. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7elegram, 8,866. 

Waterville, Sentinei. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for1 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return a 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1908, 84,896. For 
December, 1908, 74,391. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded. 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (@©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 819,790. Largest circulation — ° 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 

est circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 

ew Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 
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Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which 90 per cent. is in Metro- 
politan Boston, 











THE Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,534, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 


Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of ‘The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening new ay in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daity display advertisin 
The Boston Post leads its chie 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising ‘The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 


Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
veitising it leads ‘all Boston 
papers, daily andSunday. Rate ~ 
25c. per agate line. * 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Gu: rantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 

Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,650. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. . 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n, Worcester’s “Home” paper. 

Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (O©). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 

Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 





MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,735, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald,daily, Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for rg08, 14,830. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily.’ Average for 
1908, 19,886; December, 1908, 20,628. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Zvening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. ‘ 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a- 
W. J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for 1908, 28,381, 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1907 av-] ©@ 
erage daily circulation, evening 

only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,678. Daily 
average cireulation for Dec., 
1908, evening oniy, 75,096. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Dec., 1908, 72,462. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) ‘The absolute accuracy 
of the Fournal’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
©O | the Northwest. The Journal 
brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIROULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

The Sunday Tribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- 77ioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 





_ 8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. _ Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 35,465. 

he absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circulation’ state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 117,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver, Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 


St. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1907, 
37,888. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strohg, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (©@). Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


St. Louis, National Farmer qnd.Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year énding Oct, go, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua,-7elegraph. The only daily. in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 











NEW JERSEY 
J , Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Yournal, Average for 
1g0t, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,196; Jan. 69,289. 


frenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18.287. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. 'o7, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
4 The Standard Union now has the 





largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Cowrie+, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; tor 19-6, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average circulation, 6,400. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending. Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, 08, 10,168. 


Baker's Review, monthly, W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Bensiger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,883—sworn,. 

Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 136,000 guaranteed. 





The People’s Home. Yournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907all to paid-in-advance subscribers, 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438- Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





The Tea and Coffee Traae Fournal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fortirst six‘months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily: A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,162. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pup. Aver; 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 
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has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,642 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 





Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Dec., 1908, 78,095 daily; Sunday, 96,4569. 


Golumbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal, 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
6,514; for 1907, 6,669. KE. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,966; Dec.,'08, 30,115. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON. 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregow than any 
other daily paper. Portland Fournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,806; for Dec., 
1908, 81,464. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (©O). 

For over tifty years thé great news- 

paper of the Pacific Nerthienl— 

more circulation, more foreign, 

more local and more classified ad. 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Dec. NET PAID cir- 

cu! » daily, 36,476, Sunday average, 46,963; 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1907, 7,640 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Norghrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Dec., 1908, 18,432. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Velegrafh. Sworn aver- 
¢ December, 1908, 15340. largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. ia OMe 
Johnstown, 7ridune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, Zhe Builetin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. “The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 


-every Philadelphia home.” 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the. only best 
photographic monthly. It brings: results. 
Average for 1908, 6.825. salt 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Avetage 1906, 5,614: 1907, 5,614 (©@). 
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That was a splendid phrase Mr. Bryan and 
President Roosevelt coined at the Governor's 
Conference at the White House last fall. Mr. 
Bryan started by naming some debatable ground 
the “twilight zone," and the President later 
referred to it as ‘‘ twilight land." 

“Twilight land" is a big territory in the 
advertising world. But standing out in the sun- 
shine of certainty is the position and value of 
Farm JYournal in the advertising country. Hun- 
dreds of advertisers definitely know the metes 
and bounds of its infinence with its readers, 


Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll ot Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 

1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily fournal. Average 
for 1998, 20,210 (©@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO. Evening Bulletin, 46,318 aver- 
age 19c8. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. '08, ,869(sworn) 
Only daily in field. Largest S. of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1g07, daily (@@) 13,052 
Sunday, (O©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 

ast | vol tpob, dali for first six 
months of 1908, daily (@@) 18,314; 
Sunday (@®) 14,110. ‘ 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 

@hattancoga, Wews. Average 
for 1907,44/4638. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more -advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 63,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average f{ 
1906, 31,455; for 1997, 36,206. , eee 











TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. M 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A x 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Ay, 1 
3,527; 1906, 4,118; 1907, 4,685. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer, Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327, Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A, 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A, A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average { 
1908, 3,132. Examined by AL ALA, = 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Dec., 1908, 
3,485. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (0@ 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its circulation of 
58,700 daily, 76,700 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
: of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (@Q@). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, meth 4 
39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle, Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
8,671; Dec , 08, semi-weekly 1,841; daily 4,761, 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 6,086. 


Mil kee, £ ig Wis in, daily, Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 





Milwaukee, 7he Fournal, eve., 
ind daily. Daily average for 
1908, 65,827; for Dec., 1908, 
64,834; daily gain over Dec. 1907, 
1,849. Over so¢ of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, ae Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,350; December, 1908, 4,613. 
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RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,817. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
.50 an inch. N. Y, Office. 
. C, Kichardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily; €,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 


15,922; Dec., 1 15,436; Dec., 1908, 16,777. H. 
DeClerque, U. Rawr, Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Dec., 1908, 
39,688; weekly aver. for 1908, 27,426, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct. 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 60,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-tifth Canada’s popula- 
— mgr ed the Daily Star 
or 1907, 62, copies d ; the 

Weekly Star, 129,386 copies pel, mace ms 











The Want-Ad Mediums 

















A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper in Which It Appears. 





( 
Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 
the requisite grade and class. 








COLORADO 
WaArt advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





THE Denver Post. prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word, 


ILLINOIS 
THE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern Illinois, 
THe Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 





soNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
teads the Daily News,” says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “want ad’’ directory. 
— 

THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 

vertising than any other Chicago newspaper, 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers bined, its total in 1908 
being 243,265 ads, 69,453 more than all the other 
local papers had. on the same days of pub- 
lication. “The News’ classified rate is one cent 
a word, and its daily paid circulation over 84,000, 





tie ke 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 

During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried. .48 cumin more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 

Rate, One Cent Per Word. 
The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


TH Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
TRE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, - They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 





HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1907, printed a total. of 136 paid 
Want Ads. there was a-gain of over 
the Year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 190%. 
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MINNESOTA 


TR Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more Classified Advertising 


than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objec- 
tionable medical advertisements 
printed. Classified Wants 
printed in Dec.,, 1908 138,334 
imes. Individual advertise- 
ments, 18,986. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, — if 
charged. No ad taken for less 


than 24cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 

aword. Noad taken less'than 
20 cents. 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

CIRCULATI'N TH Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over-140columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 

paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in ‘Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, - Minimum, 15c. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 





NEW YORK 


THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y."s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News with over 
‘Lae is the only Want Medive 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City, 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


oe 

cosa nw gon ye” mg aon: The re. 

cognized ing Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail ordep articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office deviéés, adwriting, fialf- 
tone making, and practicaily anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified ad i S, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six wordis.to a line. 





OHIO 
[Xx a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results, 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


‘THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,115. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla, competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘THe Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada, 


OANADA 
‘THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to,) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


. THE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 


Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 

















: OO) Goi. Mark Papers @oO) 


Out -of a grand: total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
RowelJ’s. American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (00). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Everybody -in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
ihe Hvening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@), Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. ee 





Savannah Morning News, Sayannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicaga,: Only“ Gotd 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known: 


The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1906, 165, . 


| Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiying this mark, be ause 7yébune ads*bring 
Satisfactory results. 
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RENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 


1907, 1,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ. of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1869. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (@®), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springtield (Mass.) Republican (OO). Has 
quantity and qualit, of circulation. 





Worcester L'Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
{69 and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


Pioneer Press (@@®). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK : 
Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn coms (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others, These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (@@). The leading engi- 
juortng onaee of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evenin 

paper in New York City will, nine times out o' 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s LIFE, 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





New York Times (@@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y. C. sale of over 100,000, 





New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Euguirer (@@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 133,984; The Sunday Press, 95,349. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 

The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@ ©) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 

WASHINGTON 

The Post Intelligencer (@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 





The Seattle Times (@©@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

* WISCONSIN 
_ The Milwaukee Pye | Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 





The Globe, Toronto (@@), had 23,000 circula- 
tion.a few years ago; it now has 61,400. 
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TIVE MORE 
ARTISTS 








We need five more men in 
our Art Department—three on 
the DAY Staff and two on the 
NIGHT. Only men of high 
ability and established reputa- 
tion, who fully measure up to 
the most exacting standards of 
modern commercial art, need 


apply. 








The Ethridge Company 


41 Union Square NEW YORK CITY 
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Readers of vapatore’ ts Ink Will Receive Free of 


| Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 








C2 ART CRITICISM 
By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 





It would be manifestly unfair 
to criticize adversely an entire 
series of excellent advertisements 
because there happens to be one 
which doesn’t measure up to the 
standard set by the series as a 
whole. 


This criticism is made neither 
in a captious nor a_ facetious 
spirit. The lapses from virtue of 
the truly good are always far 
more interesting to the neigh- 
bors than the frailties of common 
offenders. 





Ce Kelly Springfield 
Pneumatic Tire 
for Automobiles 


The secret of superiority in pneumatic 
tires is in the rubber composition. The 
form and shape are standard. The makers 
of the. Kelly- Seat S Solid Tire make 







i) Poh 





The secret of superiority in pneumatic 
tires is in the rubber composition.: The 
form and shape are standard. The makers 
of the Kelly-Springfield —_ Tire make 





UNDER TIRE COMPANY, 38 Van Bow Ys nt Arn, i 
firanch Offices io New York, Rastes, Chicago. Philadetpbla, St Detrott. Ciociaasti and Sas Prancire 


NO2. 





The automobile tire lends itself 
naturally to artistic and. interest- 
ing effects, and this fact has been 
recognized and very intelligently 
employed by those responsible 
for the Kelly-Springfield tire ad- 
vertisements. 

The example reproduced here, 
however, possesses some features 
which are not wholly commend- 
able and an attempt has been 
made to improve the advertise- 


oa The result speaks for it- 
self. 
The suggested improvement 


consists solely of a rearrange- 
ment and a different method of 
treatment. The text has not been 
changed—consequently the adver- 
tisement doesn’t “read” in its 
present form. 


The latest exponent of the per- 
sonally constructed advertisement 
is Mr, Meyer, of Liberty Street, 
who among other things, evident- 
ly constructs his own advertise- 
ments just to make sure:that ‘they 
are made the way he wants them. 
and this is the way he wants them! 

His real vocation, though, 
seems to be that of a dreamer of 
dreams, twelve of which he of- 
fers at a price which he does 
not state. He says they are all 


‘funny, and if they are as funny 


as his advertisement they are 
worth the price, no matter what 
the price may be. Mark. Twain 
is credited with the statement that 
he has never dared to be as funny 
as he could. Mr. Meyer dares— 
and is. 
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This simple advertisement of 
the Staple Valve Co., is one of 
the most attractive and_ intelli- 
gently handled examples of good 
advertising now appearing in the 
magazines. It catches the eye 



































at once and its unusual character 
will compel close inspection and 
perusal even on the part of a 
very busy person. 





FLORIDA 
CUBA-SOUTH 


he 


Hrd 











Wm. A. Whitney, of Good 
Housekeeping, has an interesting 
plan. to increase interest in the 
advertising section. Beginning 
with the March issue a series of 
articles on advertising will be. 
gin, to secure a realization of the 
importance of magazine advertis- 
ing in modern marketing. March 
—"Advertising Foods—Why the 
Manufacturer Who Advertises 
Should Be Encouraged,” by Wal. 
ter R. Hine, Vice-President of 
Frank Seaman, Inc.; April—“The 
Commerce of Clothes,” by B. W. 
Parker, Specialist in Dry Goods 
Distribution; May—‘“The_ Influ- 
ence of Advertising as an Aid to 
Proper House Furnishing,” by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins of Cal- 
kins & Holden; June—“The Fun 
of Living and the Suggestions 
That the Advertisements Give 
Us,” by Frank Presbrey, Presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany; July—‘How Advertising 
Helps to the Choice of a School,” 
by Howard Williams. 


tO 


BIG AD CLUB CONVENTION. 





The Central Division of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
America will hold a convention at 
Indianapolis, February 16 and 17. 
President Smith B. Queal intends 
to accomplish this through the or- 
ganization of advertising men in 
the leading cities of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, [Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. The advertising organiza- 
tion movement is growing even in 
the smaller cities of these states 
and an aggressive campaign along 
the lines of further organization 
will be launched at the Indianapo- 
lis convention. The officers of 
the A. A. C. of A. have extended 
a general invitation to advertising 
men interested in the. organiza- 
tion movement to attend the con- 
vention and to get into touch with 
the objects of advertising clubs. A 
program covering the two days, 
February 16 and 17, has been pre- 
pared and many of the advertising 
lights of the country will be pres- 
ent. The Adscript Club, of In- 
dianapolis, will give the “ad” men 
a hearty reception. 














OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 


SpoKANE Dry Goons Co. 
Spokane, WasH., Jan. 2, 1909. 


itor of Printers’ Ink. 

4 ml perpetrator of the Spokane 
Dry Goods Co. outrage and wilful 
waster of Western wampum, or the 
genius who is opening up a new field 
for jobbers’ publicity, depending on 
whether seen from the view int of 
Mr. Brittain or Mr. Collins, “I rise to 
explain” and possibly pour oil on the 
troubled waters. 

I have read the letters of both Mr. 
Brittain and Mr. Collins, as well as the 
original article by Mr. Collins, with 
b th pleasure and profit, but as neither 
gentleman is familiar with the circum- 
stances under which the advertisement 
was inserted, they perhaps see the mat- 
ter in a different light than did the men 
behind the guns. 

In August of last year the Spokane 
Dry Goods Co. completed and moved 
into its own new building, and this ad- 
vertisement was the announcement of 
the fact, published quite as much for 
general publicity as it was with any 
hope for direct returns, 

The Spokane ony Goods Co. is now 
the second largest house in its line on 
the Pacific side of the Rockies, having 
grown in fifteen years from the base- 
ment of a small retail store to occupy 
its present building of six stories and 
basement, with three and one-half acres 
of floor space. 

The advertisement was inserted at a 
time when an unusually large number 
of Eastern people were in this section 
secking locations, and, as a matter of 
fact, helped to put us in touch with sev- 
eral business men seeking locations, and 
eventually resulted in some opening 
orders, d 

To start a continuous campaign of 
advertising in the daily mewspapers 
would be about the last thing we or any 
other sane jobber would consider. His 
clientele would be too small a part of 
the —— circulation for which he 
would have to pay. 

We are not as fortunately situated 
with regard to trade paper publicity 
as many other sections of the coun- 
try. he Sunday Spokesman Review 
covers our territory very thoroughly 
and reaches tape 95 per cent: of the 
merchants we wish to reach: For this 
reason we find that a page ad twice a 
year, one at the beginning of the spring 
and another at the beginni of the 
fall season, brings good results, even 
though we do pay for a circulation, 90 
er cent. of which is of little or no 

nefit to us. 

We, of course, use the trade papers, 
catalogues, booklets, folders, post cards 
and other forms of printed . matter, 
which we send-.to the dealers in our 
territory as occasion demands or con- 
ditions justify. The main idea being 
to keep constantly offering the country 
merchant a chance to buy something 
from us that he can se'l at a profit. 

hope that all future discussions 
started in the Little School Master may 
Prove as profitable to me as this one 
between Mr. Brittain and Mr. Collins. 
Yours very truly, 
Avex Green, 
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UNIFORM RATE CARD SYSTEM. 


E. R. TxHomas Motor Co. 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

By the way, here: is a suggestion 
which you can take for what it is worth. 

Why don’t all the magazine advertis- 
ing men put out a uniform raté card? 
The size 3x5 is the most nite 
and can be easily filed in anyore’s desk: 
This would avoid a needless amount: of 
work and would enable every adverti® 
ing man to automatically keep’ his rate 
card file complete by simply droppin, 
in a new card and taking out the ol 
one. 

If you can’t get all the information 
on one card, use two of them, fasten- 
ing them together at one corner, prefer- 
ably the lower left-hand corner. 

Some of the magazines have already 
started this practice, and I know in my 
own case those are the only rate cards 
that I have ever been able to put my 
hands on when I wanted them. 

I tried at one time to keep a file of 
the others of odd sizes, but the work 
necessary to keep them in order was 
too much, and as a result I have sub- 
stituted this system. 

There may be some reason why this 
can’t be done, yet I can see no objec- 
tion to it at the present time. Such a 
uniformity of rate cards would certain- 
ly prove a eg | to any advertising 
man. who has to have information fe- 
garding four or five hundred mediums 
on hand at all times. 

I would appreciate some editorial 
comment on this subject. 

Yours for Good Advertising, 
E. R. THomas Motor Co., 
F. L. Faurote, Adv. Mgr. 


(Printers’ Ink has consistently 
advocated more uniform rate 
cards, and hopes to print a full 
description of Mr. Faurote’s ex- 
cellent system soon.) 





BUSINESS COLLEGE HOUSE 
ORGANS. 


Boyes CoLiece. 
Omana, Nes., Jan. 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

I was interested in your list ot 
“house organs,” but found nothing 
from the business colleges, so take pleas- 
ure in enclosing copies of Boyles Col- 
lege Talk. There was a time when the 
business colleges were considered “edu 
cational” institutions by the post office de- 
gaa and all of them issued papers, 

ing admitted to second-class rates. 
Now we pay for our enterprise just as 
any. other concern- soliciting business. 
It is a business-getter, but it will not 
get results unless issued regularly; The 
occasional spasm affords an excellent op- 
portunity to spend money, but it is 
the repeated effort that brings the re- 
sults. 

Respectfully, 
Boytres Cortscer, 
R. B. Wallace, Adv. Mgr. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ss than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
~ cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 
e 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS 








— 


send for our Just 
Out Proor SHEET 
CHICAGO Ad-Set- 
ting COMPANY, 
$24 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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450 Bank Ads $5 


same as supplied at 50c. to $2 each to several of 
the best advertised banks in the country. Sub- 
jects include copy for Commercial, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, Trust Departaients Postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. W. 
LYDIATT, 941 Simpson Street New York City. 








ADVERTISING COMPOSITION 





DVERTISING Facts and Fallaci-s, 10 cents. 
»sETH BROWN, Chicago. O.K. Ad, copy. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omatia, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 
LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 

















AKES GOOD CLERKS—* The Clerks’ 

Book,"’ by Frank Farrington, is a live wire; 
a stimulator for store help. Clerks like it. 
Cloth bound, 16mo, 100 pages. 25c. postpaid. 
$12 per 100. MERCHANTS’ HELPS PUB, 
Co,, Box H, Delhi, N. Y. 








COIN CARDS 





os PER 1.000. J.ess-for more; any printing, 
The COIN WKAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








curs 





HE man who advertises should write for 

PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





SHOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Writ: 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D, C. 








ELECTROTYPES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID ers’ Bleck Cincinnati, 0. 
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ENGRAVING 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 


ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
in the Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE Ladies’ Home Journal, is the greatest 
advértising medium in the world. 


THE Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HERE are about 1,400 homes in Troy, Ohio; 

950. 6f them buy the Record daily, 200 borrow 
it. ‘Fhere are 600 homes on seven rural routes; 
300 buy the paper. ‘otal homes reached 1,450 
‘The Record charges for only 1,210 and throws in 
n. rn, position, Min, rate 4c., plates. 














We devote special care to Half- 
tones and Color Plates for any kind of Post 
Card work. Illustrated portfolio upon request. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND ENGRAVING 
CO,, 28 South Charles St. 





FOR SALE 


EWSPAPER FOR SALE—The best evening 

newspaper property in most desirable sec- 
tion of lowa. Republican. Undisputed leader in 
all things pertaining to journalism for past fifty 
years. Continued illness of owner and. editor 
whoa has controlled for forty years, forces his 
retirement. Half interest or whole preferred. 
Magnificent bui'ding and complete and modern 
commercial and newspaper plant. Has always 
paid. Plant made all new, including perfecting 
press, in last two years, Every political condi- 
tion, local, state and national, favor chances of 
new editor being eve nmiore influential than his 
predecessor. 30,000 will tinance the matter to 
entire satisfact‘on of buyer. . Address W. F. 
WOOD, Suite 706, 341 6th Ave., New York, N.Y, 
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PATENTS 





RFECT copper half-tones, 1 col. ; larger 
4 per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 


Ea RVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or a § 34 
H ter class of printed matter. THE S D- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New You 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, ‘5c ; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Deveret when cash 
accompanies the order end for samples. 
KNO VILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 











LETTERHEADS 





PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for inventors a ae on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





K' 'AB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








POST CARDS 





LATTER HEADINGS OF QUALITY.—Dis- 
tinctive—Artistic. $1.70 to $3.00 per M. Less 
in especially large lots. Coupon Bond. Other 
fine papers. You won "t, awe it but our sam- 
ples will ‘show you.” Send forthem. Bank 
references. “MOD ERN- ‘PRINTING co:,” 
Springfield, Mass. 


Letterheads— 
Printing with a touch of individuality that 
makes people think better of ‘ig and your 
business or newspaper. Th e kind that 





A NEW IDEA cincuianzna 
ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 


“The little brother’: of Illustrated Letters, 
originated by Frederick Ward. Write for speci- 
mens ot these little business getters. Send 10c. 
n stamps or coin, for handsome portfolio 
of proofs, Booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Inquiries,"’ and literature on mail drumming. 


Frederick Ward, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 





gives dignity and tone of r t to 
your establishment, Not ‘the common 
every day sort, but something distinctive, 
the kind you are looking for. 
500 gerasheere Quality letterheads $3 ; 
. Inserts, fulders, and announce- 
mt in attractive and stylish attire. 
Thank You enclosures for packages $2 per 
M, something every get ahead merchant 
should use. Publishers not having job 
plants can make arrangements for having 
joh printing done 
goc. per M is the price I can quote on an envel- 
ope in 25m lots, printed, but they are not 
printed in my attractive "style. 
J. HARRY DRECHSLER 
Attractive Printing 
The business building kind that 
will pay you to use for results 
232 Courtland Baltimore, Md. 








LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


INOTYPE COMPOSITION—Our machines 

are employed about two-thirds of time on 
weekly new-paper and job printing ; open for 
contracts STAR” ped plant in ali other par- 
ticulars, “st ashington, N 











MAGAZINES 





OLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“Ad-School"’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 1737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








MAILING LISTS 





VERY mail order man should have a copy of 
List O'Trades and How to Reach ‘Em. 
Yours for the asking. RAPID ADDKESSING 
nig CO., 179 Adams St., » Chicago, MM, 


NAMES 


Gina T Ekb Farmers names—150,000 tor 
oa 10,000-$10 00—typewritten with R. 
address, White for particulars. HOW- 

AnD M. ROSINE CO., 171 Adams St., Chicago, 

















PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities. insure perfect work. 
l’rompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large — an HE BOUL- 
l'ON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





__ PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade Journal 
Opportunity 


Have you imagination? 

llave you faith and ability? 
Have you $15,000 cash or 
good security? 

Do you understand modern 
methods of doing business? 
Do you believe in advertising 
as a creative selling force? 
Have you sold advertising 
space on its merits? Can you 
delegate office work to sub- 
ordinates, so as to give most 
of your time to producing 
business in the field? Can 
you meet important men on 
their own ground? If so, 
controlling interest in a fine 
trade publication with a great 
mission may be secured by 
you. In the next five years 
you should make it worth 
$100,000 and, in the mean 
time, earn a good living. © 
“OPPORTUNITY,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SUPPLIES 


M®*: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep’t for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











AGS A 
will put.you in teach with more business, 
insoeniion and catalogue sent on request, 








WANTS 


POSITION as Advertising Manager on lead- 
ing weekly class publication, New York 
City, open to right man. Address “F. P.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


AO WRITER~ Young man, graduate schoul 
advertising, would like join advertising dept. 
of any business, Can produce artistic layouts 
and write good copy.. “W.S.,"" Printers’ Ink. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


WYANTED—Youg man who has had some 
experience in newspaper work as assistant 
to advertising manager. State full particulars 
as to experience and give references in first letter. 
Address ‘“‘ B. M.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Advertising Solicitors in the large 

cities, for high grade publication, covering 
all lines of building work. Twenty-five and 
thirty-five per cent. commission. ‘ BUSI- 
NESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Experienced advertising man fa- 
miliar with preparation of catalogue and 
especially qualified in the preparation of follow- 
up letters. Write, stating expetience. THE 
EFFRON CO., Syracuse, N. Y 


DVERTISING MANAGER, Correspondent 
and Office Manager, thoroughly experienced. 
Pians and executes campaign that stimulates 
action, creates sales. Chance to grow wanted 
more than large salary. “P. P.,’’ Printers’ Ink, 


D-WRITER WANTED for agency in city 

of 350,000. An ad writer, not a pretty pic- 
ture critic, but one who has the ability to analyze 
a proposition, find and limelight the selling fea- 
ture in forceful language. Address, stating age, 
Pe 5g sg and saiary, ‘‘G. M.,"’ care Printers’ 
Ink, New York. 


YoOuNc MAN would make a change—seeks 
position with advertiser or agency. Has 
been in charge of order department with lead- 
ing general agency for past year. Six months 
Special Agency experience. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with newspaper and magazine rates. Can 
plan campaigns for any given time, space and 
territory. “ALDINE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


EWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 
openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 
OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ Ink is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 






































YYANTE D—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every. 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De. 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro. 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





WYANTE D—An experienced advertising solici- 
tor, one who is able to present in a convine- 
ing way and suo y close contracts for 
advertising space in one of the oldest and largest 
trade papers in the United States. ‘lhe leader 
in its line, He must be of good appearance, 
clean. cut, straightforward, honorable, not far 
from thirty years of age. A splendid opening 
for the right party, and only first-class growing 
men need apply. Give references, experience 
and salary wanted. Confidential, “N, L.," care 
Printers’ Ink, 





$25.00 will be paid by the 
Live Stock National Bank, of 
South Omaha, Nebraska, for 
suitable sketch for a trade-mark 
embracing. cattle and corn. 
White for particulars. 





1 Can Teach YOU How to Write 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


If you are a clever busi- 

ry @ ness man you can go out 
sk CODY and talk with a customer 
and land an order every 
time. 

1 can teach you to talk to 

1,000 or 10,000 in the time 
it would take to land one 
order personally, and get 
10 or 106 orders. 
: However busy you are, 
SYS [ f M you are not too busy tomake 
. “ “a your business bigger, to 
a study and understand that 
business so you can climb to greater success. 

Let me study your business personally and pri- 
vately with you, criticising your regular daily 
letters (carbon copies), and myself actually re- 
writing your important sales letters till you catch 
the knack of making them pull yourself. 

I taught a young Japanese handl ng drawn 
work and other fancy goods so that he was able 
to get up entirely « himself a letter which 
brought 267 approval orders (a $15 commeretord 
from 350 letters, of which only 38 were returne 
—$3,435 worth of business from 350 letters--rear- 
ly $10 for every letter mailed. Mr. H.Gard, selling 
postoffice fixtures averaging about $100 a sale got 
$7,698 from 117 inquiries where before on the same 
proposition he had never:realized more thang3,000, 
Very Latest Book--How to Do Business By Mail. 

Send $1 for my new book, superadiing all others on 
the subject, with thousands of potnts on’ How to Get 
Businers by Mail, Correct Business English, with over 
100 model letters of all kinds, letters that Have 
Actually Pulled Business, 

Sherwin Cody, 1421 Security Bidg., Chicago 
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id WANTS 





XPERIENCED SUBSCRIPTION - CAN- 
E VASSER—To solicit for three publications. 
Liberal commissions. Earnings limited only by 
canvasser’s ability. and ambition. Address 
«“§. M. H.,’’ P. O. Box 27, N. ¥. C. 


BPANTED—A first-class union job printer, 
equal to estimating and book forms, as 
assistant foreman. State ye and ability. 
“JOURNAL,” Ithaca, N. Y. 


D WRITER—Y oung man, inexperienced 

but ambitious and willing to work, desires 
position on staff of reliable agency or firm. 
Address “J. P.,” Printers’ Ink, 


SOTHWESTERN NOTES. 


A convention of the Southwestern 
Division of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America will be held in St. 
Joseph, Mo., February 28, at. which 
time officers and committees for the 
district will be named, At this writing 
the program has not been given out but 
President E. D. Gibbs, of the Nationa! 
Association, and others, will oem. St. 
Joseph Ad Men are expecting large dele- 

tions from all local clubs over the 
istrict. 

















J. J. Orvis, formerly with the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phil- 
ade‘phia, has taken_charge of the copy 
department of the F, A. Gray Advertis- 
ing Agency at Kansas City, Mo. 


A. E, Hutchings, of Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Southwestern Division 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, has fitted up fine new division 
headquarters in the New. Reliance Build. 
ing. 








Is there an 3% 
Advertising Man 
who wants a job? 








Then why doesn’t he show his be- 
lief in advertising by advertising in 
Printers’ InK for the job he wants. 


The advertising managers for many 
of the largest advertisers in the coun- 
try first got in touch with their pres- 
ent employers through Printers’ Iwx. 


You might get the very job your 
ambition covets by- means of a classi- 
fied ad placed in Printers’ Ink where 
it will come before the eyes of those 
who are looking for just such a man 
as you. 


The right kind of an ad generally 
proves fruitful. The charge is only 
20c. a line per insertion. Send your 
copy before next Thursday for the 
following week’s issue, 








Printers’ lak Publishing Company 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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Business Going Out 
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The Frank Seaman Company, New 
York, is placing mail order copy for 
the Simpson Crawford Company, New 
York, in magazines. 





The Roxford Knitting Mills are mak- 
ing contracts with magazines through 
Arnold & Dyer, Philadelphia. 





The Cleveland office of J. Walter 
Thompson is placing advertising in 
magazines and sporting publications for 
the Roberts Motor Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

An extensive campaign will begin 
shortly in newspapers and magazines to 
advertise the “Onoto” fountain pen. 
The appropriation will amount to $1265,- 
000 a year and will run three years; 
business handled by Andrews & Coupe, 
New York, 


One thousand-line contracts are being 
placed with newspapers through the 
Gardner Agency, Chicago, on account 
of the B, F. Goodrich Company, makérs 
of automobile tires, 





The Hayner Distilling Company is 
ome 1,000 inches with newspapers 
irect. 





Ten thousand lines are being placed 
with newspapers by the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, Chicago, on account of 
F. A, Stewart. 





The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is placing one-time orders for 
1,200 lines with Southern ewig, Ne 
for the New York Life Insurance Com 
pany. 





Newspapers in the Southwest are re- 
ceiving 4,000-line orders from the 
Mahin Agency, Chicago, for the ad- 
vertising of Dr. W. O, Coffee. 





Corliss-Coon contracts for 5,000 lines 
are being sent to newspapers by the 
Clague-Painter-Jones Agency, Chicago. 





Eighteen-time orders are being sent 
to newspapers in the South and South- 
west by the Gundlach ney, Chicago, 
for advertising of “D. D, D,” 





Additional contracts for 1,000 inches 
are going to Southern dailies and week- 
lies for J. A. Couch, manager of the 
ashipping department of the 5: A, Me- 
Donough ompany, Richmond, Va. 
Half-page copy is. now belay used and 
business is placed = the Guy W. 
Eskridge Co., Inc., Riehmond, 





Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are making 
10,000-line contracts with news: rs 
for the advertising of the J, er 
Whiskey. 
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Southern papers are receiving 3,000- 
inch contracts from the New York office 
of E. P. Remington for the Foster-Mil- 
burn Company. 





The Frank Seaman Company, New 
York, is making 5,000-line contracts 
with Pacific Coast newspapers for the 
Holland Medicine Company. 





The Warner Moore Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., millers of the “Dunlop 
Patent” and ‘Superlative’ flours, have 
made an appropriation of $25,000 to 
be placed through the Guy W. Esk- 
ridge Company, Inc., of that city. Copy 
is now being prepared and_ contracts 
will go out as early as possible. 





The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N.-J., will inaugurate 
an. advertising campaign in Canadian 
papers; copy to start early in February. 





The Namrod Agency, New York, is 
making up the list of Eastern news- 
papers to be used for Black and_White 
Seotch Whiskey and Plymouth’ Gin ad- 
vertising. 


The New York office of Lord & 
Thomas is placing copy, for the Van 
Camp Packing Company in newspapers, 





New and renewal contracts for 14,000 
lines are being placed with daily papers 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia and in a limited list of weeklies 
by the Guy W. Eskridge Company, Inc., 
of Richmond, Va., for the advertising 
of the .Cousins’ Supply Company, of 
that city. 





The National Cash Register business 
is being placed from the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas. 


Thousand-inch contracts for A. Hatke 
& Company, Richmond, have -been for- 
warded to leading dailies and week- 
lies in Virginia, Georgia, and North and 


South Carolina.. New copy is to go 
out within the next few days. Business 
is handled by the Guy Eskridge 


Company, Inc., Richmond. This agency 
is also making up the first list of 
Southern dailies and weeklies for the 
advertising of Charles Gunst, Richmond. 


Mail order : whiskey and beer 1,000-° 


inch contracts will sent out. 


a 
PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 





N. W. Ayer & Son are preparing an 
advertising campaign for the Portland 
Cement ‘ Association. 





Barber Asphalt copy is going to a 
list of Southern newspapers from Pow- 
ers & Armstrong. 


Ordets for advertising of the John 
Murphy Publishing Co., of Baltimore, 
are. going to general magazines from 
the Ireland Advertising Agency. 





A new step in advertising is marked 
by the appearance -in the newspapers 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, advertising Webster Coal. This 
is bituminous coal and the appeal is to 
manufacturers who wish to obtain. coal 


INK. 


of uniform steam-making power. 


The 
company ofters the services of a mechan. 
ical engineer, chemist and laboratory 
to assist patrons in the economical man- 


agement of their steam plants. Large 
copy is used and the business is placed 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Orders for Squaredeal Guaranteed 
Sox advertising are going to newspapers 
fromthe Ireland Advertising Agency. 


The Public Ledger has offered 500 
silver medals and cash prizes amounting 
to $500 to pupils of the Philadelphia 
Schools who shall write the best com- 
positions on the Life of Lincoln. One 
hundred souvenirs worth $5 each will 
be‘given to teachers who co-operate with 
the Ledger in the competition. 











The North American’s Annual Auto- 
mobile Show Number, issued on Sun- 
day, January 24, preceding the openin 
of ‘the Philadelphia Show in the Secon 
Regiment Armory, contained 28,956 
lines’ of motor car and accessories ad- 
vertising. This exceeded the automobile 
adveftising of all the four other morn- 
ing newspapers combined. 


a So 
BOSTON ITEMS. 





An extensive advertising campaign has 
beén started throughout New England 
for Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass., soap 
manufacturers. The contracts on this 
business. are placed by the J. Walter 
Thompson Co, and are for 5 inches 3 
times a week for nine months, a total 
of 8,190 lines. 


The Boston News Bureau is sending 
out orders for the financial advertisin 
of Fiske & Robinson, This agency will 
tenew the advertising. of Hunt, Ellis & 
Co., in New. England papers as soon as 
the present contracts expire in February. 


Mr. C. M. Wheaton has succeeded 
Mr. J. W. P. ey as advertising 
manager of Hewes & Potter, manufac- 
turers of “Bulldog” Suspenders. — Mr. 
Wheaton is making up a list of general 
mediums covering a Spring campaign. 
The contracts will be placed by the 
F.’P. Shumway Agency. 





A large list of women’s publications 
is being used by S. A. Conover, New 
England manager of the N. W. Ayer 
Agency, for the advertising of Cheney 
Bros. Copy varying from quarter pages 


to full pages is being run. 





A_ few select publications are being 
used for the advertising of the Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe, the product of the 
David Cummings Co., Albany Building. 


Contracts go through the Shumway 
Agency. 
Some additional advertising is being 


done by Wood, Putnam & Wood for 
the Lunt, Moss Co. 


The E. J. Goulston Agency is sending 
out additional orders for the mail order 
liquor advertising of J. J. Hagerty & 
Co. . This agency is also asking for 
rates on a thousand inches from. many 
New. England. dailies. vn 
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THE 
“Magazine Summary” 
Issuc of 


Printers’ Ink 


is osualiy sibs on the second Wednesday 
of each month. 


It contains the magazine summary. showing 
the amount of advertising published by the 
leading weekly and monthly ‘magazines in the 
current month’s issues. 


The leading articles deal with magazine cam- 
paigns and other questions of special interest 
to present and prospective. magazine adver- 
tisers. 


Magazine publishers who are active in so- 
liciting the patronage of advertisers, and. who 
deserve the patronage they seek, could ask no 
more timely opportunity for bringing the espe- 
cial merits of their publication to the attention 
of “the right man” in the office of every ad- 
vertiser in the country, than this monthly 
“magazine summary” issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 


A good many realize this already and find 
Printers’ Ink.a. most active and eercesetal 
buginess getter.. « 

Forms’ close Thursday for the following 
week's issue. 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET . =  =- NEW YORK 
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Uniform Size 


The pages of “The Delineator” will be 
made the same size as those of “ The 
Designer” and “New Idea Woman’s 
Magazine” (93 inches by 144 inches—or 
800 lines)—beginning with April issues. 

This gives Advertisers two marked ad- 
vantages—one of convenience and the 
other of being able to attract the attention 
of both women and merchants with 
larger, better and more effective display. 


You know “The Butterick Trio” 
Magazines reach their readers through 
dry-goods and department stores— which 
means you may influence both demand and 
distribution for one investment through 
Advertising in “The Butterick Trio,” 


Forms for April issues close Feb. sth. 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsrew, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Watch 
“The New Delineator” 


og 








